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Agricultural. 


Growing Cabbages, Sprouts and Cauli- 
flowers. 

The cabbage plant may be called a foliage 
plant, as its value consists in ifs leaves, and | 
while they are better liked and more salable | 
when they form what is called a solid head | 
than when loose, we have no assurance that | 
there isnot as much nutriment in the outer 
leaves or in a head not compact, as there | 
may bein the white inner leaves of the firm | 
head. A few prefer such loose heads, but | 
they are so few that the grower for market 
considers the making a compact head one of | 
the most important features of a good cab- 
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Much of this depends upon the seed, and | 
the hereditary intluence of the parent plant 
s yery plainly manifest in the crop, and 
those who grow the seed for commercial 
purposes are usually, and always should be, 
careful to select only such seed stock as has 
perfect, well developed and solid heads, of 
the type and shape characteristic of the va- 

ety It is not necessary to select the 
largest, unless size is an important feature, 
nor in the smaller early varieties is it well 
touse the stmnallest specimens, Like most 
ther plants and some animals at least, the 
iverage medium size makes better breeding 
stock than overgrown or undersized speci- 

fhe growing and saving of seed in small 
lots such as one might want for his own 
matter. Having selected 
good stocks and given good soil and good 
on, the rest is easy, or was before 

idvent of that seed-eating pest, the Eng 

lh sparrow, Which it may be necessary to 

t them from by the use of a netting 

he seed plants. In this as in almost 

| srowing, two kinds should not be 

ted near to each other, lest they inter- 

the pollen, when the result will be 

ts not true to name, and probably not 
qualities of either 


a simple 


ng the good 
lhe cabbage likes a rich and rather moist 
ind thus the later varieties or those 
inter use do best upon a clay soil, 
holds more moisture than a light 
luring the hot weather of summer and 

ill, but the loam may be made to hold 
iisture by the addition of vegetable 
litter, and thus a heavy sward turned over 
» furnishes a very good field for the 
cabbage, if well manured, even when 

lay or with a clay subsoil. The early 
ibbages for summer and early fall market 
otten do well ona light loam or even 
sand, as the heads are small, and the 
rains supply plenty of moisture for 


\s the value of the cabbage is in the 

raves the plant likes a nitrogenous fertil- 
ietoand the menure of the horse, hog or 
‘heey is better than that from the cow 
‘table and yet a considerable amount of 
potas seems to be beneficial, as without it, 
( re nitrate of soda is used for nitro- 
=". \ thout potash, the leaves are coarse 
atid . and there is no solid head, or but 
tt \ good artificial fertilizer for the 
fabbace plant might be made by mixing 
ne ' dred pounds of nitrate of soda, two 
nu | pounds of muriate of potash and 
ire indred pounds of acid phosphate, 
ali < from six hundred to 1200 pounds 
pe) the larger amount being likely to 
‘rofitable on soils not already very 
Nel oadcast one-half before setting the 
pia sowing the seed, and apply the 
nes ! around the plants when about 
tall vn. 

‘he most!frequent method is to sow 
in seed beds,and for the early crop, 
nae ‘s, and then to set them in the field 
‘¢ enough, there are some who pre- 
\ the seed in “hills where they are 
. three or four seed in a hill, and 
1€1 1 out to one plant in a hill. We 
hay | both methods, and found but little ; 
« in the result, though if they were 

tield likely to be very full of weeds, | 

! sow the seed in a bed, and have 

where they were to be put made as 

/ossible just before transplanting, 

iing one hoeing. But the cabbage 

est when given very frequent culti- 
ven though the weeds may not make 
ry. 

i method of starting early plants in 

ind wintering them in a cold frame, 

heen nearly given up in favor of 
them in the spring in a hotbed. 
‘4s no saving in labor and no gain 
ss by using the cold-frame plants, 
‘uch care was needed during the 
see that they were not kept so 
‘sto make a growth, or allowed to 
ied too much after growth had 

Which last sometimes resulted in 

them_to throw up a seed stalk in- 
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| ties of various commercial seeds, the quan- 
tity of weeds, chaff, etc., contained in 
samples purchased in open market. Many 
of the seed-testing instruments and larger 
- pieces of apparatus have been devised by 
the men in charge to meet the necessities of 
the work. These appliances are shown in 
use in the different stages of the experi- 
ments, and the progressive agriculturist will 
be interested in the exhibit, for it relates to 
one of the first essentials of his calling. 
Actual germination tests are carried on at 
the exhibit. 

The beet sugar industry is making sub- 
stantial strides. A New York dispatch 
states that the Arkansas Valley Sugar Beet 
Irrigation Land Company has purchased 
125,000 acres in southern Colorado, and or- 
ganized with a capital of $2,250,000. The 
success of this particular territory in sugar 
beet production has already been demon- 
strated. Many farmers, it is stated, last 
year raised thirty tons per acre, containing 
seventeen per cent. sugar. The new com- 
pany expects to commence the erection of 
the first factory next fall, to be ready for 
the crop of 1902. Mr. Henry Oxnard, the 
great beet sugar man, said in talking to 
your correspondent the other day that sugar 
beets reach their highest degree of perfec- 
tion, commercially, under irrigation. In 
sugar content, purity and yield per acre, the 
greatest excellence is produced by giving 
the crop the moisture needed at just the 
right time. The sugar beet industry in this 
country is a young giant, and the irrigated 
beet area is rapidly increasing. 





Consul-General Guenther advises the State 
| Department that of the horses purchased by 
| the British Government for its South 
African operations, the British and Irish 
horses are said to have been the most desir- 
able, those from the United States and Can- 
ada following. It is natural to suppose that 
the English would give the native animals 
the preference in praise, even with the 
American horse his full equal. 


The Department of Agriculture is making 
public a report on diseases of plants and 
their treatment. An account is given of 
field experiments with oats for the preven- 
tion of smut by treating the seed with one- 
half per cent. solution of formalin, after 
which the seed was sown broadcast. Un- 
treated oats were sown at the same time, 
and as faras early appearances were eon- 
| cerned, no difference could be observed as a 
| result of the treatment. The mature plants 
| from the treated seeds were slightly smaller 
; than those from the untreated ones, but the 
amount of grain produced was the same in 
; both cases. Upon ripening, the plants of 
; the untreated seed showed six per cent. 
| smutty heads, while there was not a trace 
lof smut to be found on any of the plants 
| grown from treated seeds. 











stead of forming a head. The seed from. safeguard against it, do not sow cabbage stock. 


such stalks was worthless. 

The dangers to be guarded against in hot- 
bed growing of plants, or in the greenhouse, 
is allowing the plants to stand too thickly 
and to have too much heat, which results in 
a weak, spindling growth, and a long stalk | 
which does not seem to make as good a head | 
as one that is nearer to the ground. Some 
care is also needed to have them hardened | 
to the weather by ventilation for a week or. 
more before setting in the open ground. A | 
not uncommon mistake when transplanting 
is to set too deep, especially if the plant 
chances to be alittle long stemmed. They | 
should not be put deeper than they were 
where they grew, which is a very good gen- | 
eral rule for all plants. We have more than | 
once had our attention called to the fact, 
that plants which had been carefully set | 
had died, while plants rejected and thrown | 
down between the rows as being too small, 
or for other reasons, had taken root on the 
surface and were living. 

Some who grow plants in hotbeds have 
also cold frames into which they move 
many of them as soon as large enough, thus 
thinning out the plantsto proper distances 
to make a good strong growth. Welike this 
plan, and if the work was well done, would 
find but little difference in growth between 
those twice transplanted and those which 
were not moved but once. 

The cabbage suffers from the attack of 
insects but little, with the single exception 
of the cabbage worm, the larva of a small 
white butterfly which may be seen hovering 
over the flelds before the plants begin to 
make head. The larva seldom appears in 
numbers until the heads begin to form, but 
if it does they may be sprayed with kerosene 
emulsion. After heads begin to form it is bet- 
ter to make application of powdered helle- 
bore about once a week, and with the little 
bellows or blowgun sold by druggists, try to 
blow it well into the centre of the plant. 
Aphis or plant lice are a less frequent 
trouble, but sometimes appear in sufficient 
numbers to injure the plant. Treat them 
when first seen to kerosene emulsion, and if 
necessary repeat it, or spray with tobacco 
water, steeping enough tobacco in the water 
to make it a rather dark brown color. Some- 
times one plant that has been injured or is 
clubrooted will be covered with these plant 
lice and others have none. In such case pull 
it and throw it in the poultry yard or else- 
where, being careful not to shake them off on 
other plants unless they are to be sprayed at 
once. 

The disease most troublesome is the club 
root, which is a fungous disease, and more 
easily prevented than cured. The club- 
rooted plant may be known while growing 
by its wilting in the middle of the day when 
the others hold their leaves erect. We have 








seen such plants make very good heads 
afterward, but it was on very rich and moist 
land, and it isa safer way to pull them at 
once and feed them to hogs or hens. Do not 
leave them in the field or put them in the 
manure heap, as the fungus will live over 
winter to appear again in the spring. Asa 


before within five years. It seems to take 
that time to destroy the fungus in the soil, 
and as it also attacks some of the common 
garden weeds, it may be kept over much 
longer than that if the field is not kept clean. 
A heavy dressing of lime assistsin killing 
it in the soil, and should always be given 
when the seed is sown ina bed to be trans- 
planted. 

The Brussels sprout belongs to the cab- 
bage family, but produces heads about as 
large as walnuts along the side of the stalk. 
We should sow this about the middle of May 
in this climate, in an ordinary season in open 
ground, and transplant to two feet apart in 
the row. It does not need as heavy manur- 
ing oras strong soil as the larger winter 
cabbage, but cultivation is about the same. 
They are better for use if they havea light 
frost on them before they are picked. They 
are more delicate in flavor than the cabbage, 
and many eat them who find the cabbage 
difficult of digestion. 

The cultivation of the cauliflower is in- 
creasing as the demand for it increases. The 
methods are very much the same as for cab- 
bage, but the ground can scarcely be too rich 
for the cauliflower, and it may be well to 
apply about one hundred pounds per acre of 
nitrate of soda, a handful around each plant, 
just before the flowers form, working it well 
into the soil. The seed for the early crop 
is sown here in the greenhouse or hotbed 
usually in February, and the plants hard- 
ened and set out in April or May when the 
ground can be made ready. The late crop 
is from seed sown in the open ground in 
May and June. The most care is necessary 
after the flowers begin to form, when they 
should be examined every morning, and 
the leaves drawn in and tied over the 
flower loosely, but still so as to perfectly 
cover it to prevent discoloration. This 
covering may need to be loosened as the 
flower expands, if one has not the knack of 
so tying that the band allows the leaves to 
spread as they need to. With the exception 
of this care after blossoming begins it is but 
little more trouble to grow cauliflowers than 
cabbages, and after the fall-grown heads are 
out of the market, those who sow seed in 
the fall and grow them in hothouses during 
the winter find a ready market and good 
prices for them. The cauliflower is con- 
sidered a profitable crop at whatever season 
grown, if well grown, but it will not bear 
either starvation or neglect. 


-~— 
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Connecticut Farm Notes. 


In this section the season is very back- 
ward. Thefarmers are in hopes that if 
they have warm days now they will soon 
catch up the time that has been lost. The 
meadows are commencing to start, and ina 
few days will look quite green. 

We are in hopes of a good crop of hay this 
year, as what grass has started is thick, and 
that is a good symptom in this section. The 
pastures are looking very well, and some of 
the farmers have turned out their young 





But I prefer to continue feeding 


; Seed or set plants where cabbages have been | both my young stock and cows twice a day, 


so they will be sure and get enough, as all 
epends on their having a good start in the 
spring to keep up their milk flow and their 
growth. 

Plowing is very backward, and scarcely 
any one has plowed for or sown oats or 
grain of any kind. From my own somewhat 
limited experience in planting corn I am 
inclined to think there is nothing gained in 
getting corn in too early, as most farmers 
are apt to do. 

Last year I made and got a crop of hay off 
of three acres July 1, and then planted ensi- 
lage corn, which did much better than the 
corn [ planted May 20. So I think farmers 
need not worry about the late season so far 
as the corn crop is concerned. 

Maple syrup and sugar do not amount to 
much here this season, as sap did not run 
much, only two or three days. There will 
bean increased acreage of ensilage corn 
grown this year, as the farmers are begin- 
ning, in this section, to appreciate the silo 
more and more. EDWARD T. SMITH. 

Winchester Centre, Ct., May 6. 





oP o - 
Through the Open Door. 


It was my fortune the other day to see 
something of two dairies, and the occasion 
furnished not a little food for thought. The 
farms on which these dairies were kept were 
only a few miles apart. Conditions as to 
food, ete., were very similar; and yet there 
was a vast difference in the appearance and 
value of the herds. 

One was a herd of almost thoroughbred 
Jerseys. It was then time for them to begin 
the season’s work. But thecows were thin, 
even to starvation ; their ribs showed through 
the open door before I entered. The manure 
clung heavily to their flanks. They were 
bellowing from hunger. It was very plain 
that the owner did not think it worth 
while to groom them or to take any 
trouble to clean them. The stable had not 
been cleaned that day, and it was then 
not farfrom noon. There they were, hun- 
gry, thirsty and presenting a most pitiable 
sight. It made me sorry to look at them. 
Still, the owner told me the stock was look- 
ing far better than at the beginning of the 
month, some three weeks previous. I won- 
dered how they must have looked then. One 
of the cows, soon to begin giving milk, had 
one quarter of her udder badly swollen, 
The owner told me he had not noticed that 
until I called his attention to it. Upon try- 
ing to draw milkfrom the teat,a thick, 
clotted mass of matter came out. 

Now turn from this picture and drive with 
me tothe other dairy. These, too, are Jer- 
seys,and what a difference! Now through the 
open door I catch sight of a line of sleek, 
well-groomed cows, peacefully eating their 
evening ration, as it is about five o’clock ,in 
the afternoon. The stable is as clean as & 
parlor. Everything about the place shows 
that the owner takes pride in his business, 
and that it pays him todo so. No signs of 
disease here. There is plenty of air and 


light. The food is wholesome, 
built a silo last fall. He told me that before 
building the silo his average return per head 
was $56. He thought it would be consider- 
ably more than that now that he had the 
silo. The first man I visited could not tell 
me anything about how much his cows re- 


much as that realized by his neighbor. 

The conclusion? Well, it is not hard to 
arrive at. We all know what the two lines 
will lead to. Care pays. It is not alto- 
gether a question of breed or of feed, al- 


Tell me what a farmer does for his herd, 
and I will tell you what the herd does for 
him. It is strange how blind some of our 


Most of them have been blessed with the 
ability of putting two and two together. 
Why do they not use that ability to better 
advantage? The business of dairying is 
governed by certain fixed laws, the same as 
practicing law or selling goods behind the 
counter. Why not observe those laws? 

1 am encouraged to think that we are com- 
ing little by little to understand the potency 
of the great truth that dairying is what men 
put into it of their very lives. It is no 
longer a matter to be played with. it is 
serious work: and in that work care holds a 
very prominent place. Were I called upon 
to give three principles following which the 
dairyman might reach success they would 
be: First, care. Second, care. Third, care. 

E. L. VINCENT. 

Broome County, New York. 

Notes from Washington, D. C. 

Probably Secretary Wilson’s greatest 
hobby is reduction of importation of agri- 
cultural products and the production of 
such articles by American farmers. We all 
of us have a national pride in the fact that 
we supply a large part of the world with 
our agricultural products, and in the further 
fact that these exports have played an im- 
portant part in keeping a well-rounded gold 
balance on this side of the Atlantic, but per- 
haps we do not all realize that we import 
nearly half a billion dollars worth of agricult- 
ural products every year. Many of these, 
Mr. Wilson insists, can and should be grown 
at home. The value of some of our imports 
for the last fiscal year was, in round num- 
bers: Sugar $100,000,000, hides and skins 
$58,000,000, coffee $52,000,000, silk $45,000,- 
000, vegetable fibres $34,000,000, wool $20, 
000,000, fruit and nuts $19,000,000, tobacco 
$13,000,000, tea $10,000,000. 

One of the most attractive agricultural ex- 
hibits at the Buffalo Exposition is that sec- 
tion under the general direction of Mr. 
Frederick V. Coville, Chief of the Division 
of Botany of the Department of Agriculture, 
and under the immediate supervision of Mr. 
Edgar Brown, assistant in charge of germi- 
nation tests in the seed-testing laboratory of 











the department, This exhibit shows the 
experiments as actually conducted at Wash- 
ington to ascertain the germinating proper- 


The owner 


| turned him last year, but I will venture to | 
say that it was not much more than half as 


though these must count for something. | 


dairymen are. They all have eyes alike. | 


In experiments with corn in which the 
grain was soaked in a one per cent. solution, 
the seeds were delayed somewhat in their 
germination, but the early attacks of smut 
were totally prevented by the treatment. 
Later infection during the growth of the 
plant was not prevented by the use of the 
fungicide. Guy E. MITCHELL. 


+ me. 





Practical Sheep Husbandry. 


Medicine should not be given to nursing 
ewes, as it mostly goes into the milk, and 
the young lamb may get too much of it and 
be lost. 

Sheep are tender things, and a very little 
‘exposure to cold or wet, or even heat, which 
is uncomfortable to a shorn sheep, must be 
guarded against. 

The nursing pens are for weak ewes or 
ewes with weak lambs. Many losses will be 
prevented in cold weather, or of weak lambs, 
by putting the ewes in these pens, one for 
each ewe. : 

A ewe which disowns her lamb persistently 
may be confined ina narrow stall in which 
she cannot turn around, and after she has 
been held a few times she will become as 
motherly as may be wished. 

Watch the ewes closely when the lambs 
are coming. Some of the inexperienced 
young ewes will, as may be thought vi- 
ciously, kill their lambs by pawing them. 
This is only done in motherly interest to see 
the lambs on their feet. Set such weak 
lambs on their feet at once, and the young 
ewe will be satisfied. 
| Speaking about crossbreeding, the Sheep 

Breeder has always upheld both the theory 
and practice of one cross for raising a feed- 
ing lamb, but no more. Experience in in- 
definite and promiscuous crossbreeding in 
the West has not been satisfactory in a 
single instance, but has been well nigh uni- 
ersal ino3s of fl2223a11 flock character. 

Cuts on a shorn sheep are a very common 
source of serious injury, and are scarcely to 
be avoided by even good hand shearers. The 
machine never cuts a sheep, nor does it ever 
undercut the fleece. It is a very easy thing 
to save the cost of a machine in the shearing 
of quite a small flock. It will pay to have 
one if only for a score of sheep. 

There is no necessity to suddenly increase 
the food of the newly lambedewe. Theewe 
has been supporting the lamb previously 
and now she is doing the same, but by milk 
instead of by her own blood directly. As 
the lamb grows it will need an increase of 
the ewe’s food. Milk increases ina ewe as 
in a cow, gradually, as the young animal 

‘grows. Thus the increase in feed of a ewe 
should be made only after the lamb is a few 
days old, and after this gradually added to 
cautiously, as the lambs draw on the ewe 
for more milk, which is provided by nature, 
or by the feeder really, who is nature’s ser- 

| Vant. Overfeeding a ewe either in quantity 
or kind is surely acause of disease. The 
condition of the udder should be watched by 
the shepherd, and if it is not healthful, at- 
tention should be given at once.—American 
Sheep Breeder. 
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Horicultural. 


Dairy Notes. 


Professor Babcock of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural College, the inventor of the Bab- 
cock milk test, is said to have discovered a 
special ferment in milk, which has been 
named galactase, which acts upon cheese in 
such a way that even when the cheese has 
been kept for about eight months at a tem- 
perature below 40°, it comes out fine in text- 
ure, free from holes, without mould, and so 
soft and fine as to be readily spread like 
butter upon bread. Having found and iden- 
tified it, we suppose it will not be difficult to 
isolate it and propagate it, so that we may 
have a cheese culture or starter to put into 
the vat, as we now have butter starters to 
add to the cream. We hope it may provea 
success, for we think we have seen more 
poor cheese inthe market this winter than 
for many years before, and it is difficult to 
find any good that does not go off flavor be- 
fore it has been out a week, or dry up so 
hard as to merit the old name given to skim 
cheese, of ‘“* white oak.’’ 





A correspondent of the Jersey Bulletin 
gives the following invoice of feeds on hand 
March 6, 1901, showing advantages of ensi- 
lage on one hundred acres of tillable land; 
ninety-one head of Jerseys of all ages, ten 
horses and twenty-five to thirty hogs; two 
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GROUP OF LINCOLN SHEEP. 
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hundred tons of ensilage (150 days’ feed), 
ten tons hay, four tons sheaf oats, six tons 


of enough feed produced on one hundred fi “ 
‘ : : : ‘ 2 rsts sold at 18to 184 cents for Northern and 
acres to keep ninety Jerseys one year. We Western, with best Eastern at 18 cents, and 


have a richer piece of land, thanks to a large 
amount of manure made last winter. 

Another man believes that the butter fat 
in the milk depends upon the food. He had 
been feeding his cows eight pounds of bran, : A 

; A ern higher than 194 cents, with extra 
eight pounds of cob chop, which we under- dairy “ st conte. anil Be pe goo dat 12 to 16 
stand to mean the whole ear cracked rather s eer yp 

cents. Extra dairy tubs sold at 17 cents, 

coarse, and all the sorghum hay they would firsts at 16 to 164 cents, seconds at 14to 15 
eat. Atthe dairy meeting at Kansas City cents, and lower grades 12 to 18 cents. There 


demand at 20 cents for Northern 


the talk made him fear that he was feeding was a fair demand for renovated dhakes oh 08 


tested and the best cow showed six percent, | eves, but lower grades at 12to 15 cents 
butter fat, and most of them about five per weredull, aad so were the imitation cream- 
? r : .._, ery at 134 to 15 cents, while the ladles at 10 
—_ He began gradually prey a to 14 cents were neglected. As it requires 
otra bile egg So from 950,000 to 1,000,000 pounds a week to 
for roughage The cows nol the same num- ompeny the len nenete, there oe -@ 
ber of pounds of milk, but they began to large surplus to put in storage. Jobbers 
eee. sg tines : are asking 20 to 22 cents for fresh receipts, 
ee a —— ” — aie = = and unless wholesale rates go lower they 
peters in eey font ie omtce at [nay be wanting more before the end of the 
is 2 >| week, and if Western buyers are taking 
and he had the cows tested again. The best} much for storage, wholesale rates may go 
cow was giving 4.2 per cent. butter fat, and higher instead of lower. Grass has not 
the rest of the herd had fallen off from one-| started much there and they have not had 
half to 1} per cent. in fat. Now he is going | the excessive moisture that we have. There 
to try to feed the fat back on the cow’s ribs are good prospects for plenty of grass in 
and see if he cannot get more fat in the! June, but just now buttermakers there do 
milk, for he is satisfied that he was right be-| not see reason for allowing prices to go 
fore when he thought a lean cow would not | down. 
give as rich milk as a fat one. Or that is} The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
what he writes to the Rural World. week were 21,864 tubs and 23,523 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,053,339 pounds, against 
949,922 pounds the previous week and 1,11, 
245 pounds for corresponding week last year. 
This statement shows a further gain as 
compared with the week before, but a de- 
crease as compared with a year ago. 
The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 158,0% pounds, against 2780 
pounds corresponding week last year. From 
New York 650 tubs were exported and M on- 
treal sent out 1262 packages, most on 
| steamers direct from that port, the first 
ailings this season. 
The statement of the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage Company for the week shows that 
3357 tubs of butter were taken in and 1215 
tubs put out, bringing the stock up to 14,660 
tubs, against 6307 tubs same time last year. 


The Dairy Commissioner of Iowa in his 
last annual report says that the average 
wages paid butter makers at the creameries, 
$53.80 per month, is none too high for any 
one who is worthy of the name, and greatly 
too much for one who does not know how to 
make good butter. The abilities of a man 
cannot always be judged by the wages he 
wants, but the chances are that there will 
be better results with a man who thinks he 
is worth $60a month than with one who 
thinks he is worth only $35. He instances 
one creamery which had a butter maker to | . 
whom they paid 875a month. They had under 
his management always received the money 
for their butter almost as soon as shipped, 
and the farmers got their money on the first 
of the month, basing prices on market quo- | ; 
tations at that time. They let that man| Nearly the same amount was taken in a 
leave and hired a cheaper man from motives | Year ago. The Eastern Company reports a 
of economy, and after a while wrote to his | Stock of 2569 tubs, against 807 tubs last year, 
office for advice, as they found themselves and with these added the total stock in stor- 
$1400 in debt. The advice given was to hire | #8¢ is 17,229 tubs, as compared with 7214 
a competent buttermaker and pay bim | tubs same time last ee 
enough so that they could keep him. A poor a 
buttermaker is like a poor cook at a heel, it Tuberculosis in Vermont Herds. 
drives away custom, and wastes good mate-| It seems that Williston, in Chittenden 
rial, thus causing double loss. County, is much excited over the recent 
CA EE wholesale slaughter of dairy cows on ac- 
We read of one dairyman who is so careful | count of tuberculosis. One dairyman has 
in regard to the cleanliness of his milk that | Jost all but sixty-nine out of a dairy of 186, 
he strains it as it is drawn through anti-| and numerous other herd owners are anti- 
septic cotton pads. Few would are to be at | cipating similar visitations, though on a 
this trouble and expense, especially if their | smaller scale. It may be perhaps assumed 
milk was contracted for at thirty-one cents | that the State cattle commission are within 
acan. Yet it is not too much trouble when | the legal limits, and public policy calls for 
one can be well paid for it by an extra price, | such vigorous and relentless action, but it is 
which many fastidious customers would be | costly business, not only for the individual, 
willing to pay to insure perfect cleanliness. | put for the State. The owner of this single 
With the pails, the top of which is all cov- | herd is out of pocket about $2000, and the 
ered tightly excepling the little space, per | State loses about the same amount in par- 
haps about six inches across with raised rim, | tia] compensation for the enforced killing. 
into which the milk is drawn, and which; What’s the trouble with our dairy inter- 
is covered with a wire strainer, it would! ests? Whois to blame for such a condi- 
be but little trouble to cover that strainer | tion? Is there a remedy? I wish to make 
with cotton, or even with a clean piece of | g few suggestions, and dairymen may accept 
cheese cloth for each cow, which might be or reject as seems to them best. 
washed and scalded every day, taking out] « Intensive’ farming, so far as concerns 
the greater part of the filth if not of the land, may be right enough, land can be 
bacteria. We would be willing to take our “crowded,” over-fed, and no harm result. 
chances with the bacteria if the manure | put how is it with the cow? Her wonderful 
was kept out. Theordinary strainer is soon | mechanism for producing milk cannot be 
coated with filth which is gradually dis-| strained beyond the “ safety limit ” and _re- 
solved as the milk runs through it. main intact. 


Some of the larger butter dealers object to| What would you think of a farmer who 
having the butter-makers brand their name | hitches on to his mowing machine and then 
and address upon butter packages, claiming | drives at a trot? How long will his machine 
that if a factory or a butter-maker has the | stand it? 
reputation of making a superior quality of | Listen to addresses at State dairymen 
goods other dealers will be trying to obtain | meetings and you are impressed with the 
it, and even the consumers will be wanting | idea that he is the‘ banner”’ individual who 
to purchase it direct from the producer. | forces the most milk from a given number 
That is just the condition that we want to | of cows. 
see. If we were butter-making we ghould It is the pace that tells. Cows can be 
enjoy having a half dozen dealers bidding ; plied with too rich foods, confined in too 
against each other in the effort to obtain our | warm stables, given too little outdoor exer- 
product. Then we should expect to get|cise,and give oceans of milk. Only, they 
from one of them very near what our product ——a : - 




















was worth. The sooner laws are enacted 

compelling each producer of butter or any S yf fi | } 

other product to put his name and address Cc Oo tT | a 

on the package, and prohibiting under i 

penalty any one who may handle it This root of many evils — 

from obliterating or changing this mark, Glandular tumors, abscesses, pimples 
the better it will be for every one . 
excepting the middlemen. The scraping and other cutaneous eruptions, sore 
off of such marks, and perhaps putting on} ears, inflamed eyelids, rickets, dyspep- 
of the name of some maker of good reputa- ‘ 

tion, has been carried on long enough. In sia, catarrh, readiness to catch cold 
the old days, when butter used to be ex-! and inability to get rid of it easily, pale- 
changed for groceries at the store, one lady} ness, nervousness and other ailments 
whose husband had but one cow used to : hi 

always sell her butter at one store, and it! including the consumptive tendency— 
was reported that the store keeper sold Can be completely and permanently 


, y, ii3 »? 
nearly a half ton a year of “ Aunt Betsy’s removed, no matter how young or old | as our standards of judgment are concerned 


butter.”” She had areputation for making a 
superior article, and although she got no| the sufferer. 
more for it than others, the dealer sold all Hood’s Sarsaparilla was given the daughter 


the fair to good butter he took inas being] of Silas Vernooy, Wawarsing, N. Y., who had obtained for it were very unsatisfactory. 


of her make. Some dealers in the city are| broken out with scrofula sores all over her 
Baid to do the same thing on a larger scale. face and head. The first bottle helped her 
pie and when she had taken six the sores were all 
healed and her face was smooth. He writes 
Butter Market. that she has never shown any sign of the 

Although the receipts of butter increased | scrofula returning. , 
last week, the price advanced from one-half 





to one cent on pound. The quality was bet- loeod’: Sarsapa ahead of us in this respect, and they ship to 
Hi - rilie English markets butter with all the qualities 


| Promises to cure and keeps the | that apegys taste canard. we - > 
apt to e or gran at the Britis 
promise. Ask your druggist for it like what we like, and that they should cul- 


ter, most lots having some grass flavor, and 
some of the best were taken for cold storage. 
There were some lots of Northern and New 
York extra creamery that sold at 19} cents ; 





é 4 3 which was highest rate for Western ash tubs. 
corn and sorghum fodder, making a total Only fancy lots reached the top price, and culosis” is the ery, your 


extra creamery and a few lots reached 


to the manufacturer and commission houses. 


demned, and everybody loses money. 


; ; kn wy ; Dairymen have gone wild over ‘‘ quan- 
intend to do still better this year, as we will’ fair to good classed with seconds at 16 to 17 tity.” ‘Cattle have been bred for eiikine emphasized too much, often at the expense 
cents. Boxes and prints were in steady qualities, perhaps, and every such inbreed 
ing has made these organs more delicate. | should always be the first consideration. 
On top of this pile high feeding and fore-| No matter how carefully packed, ordinary 
20h cents, but we learned of no West- ing, and it is like driving your mowing-| butter must eventually be marked down or 


machine at a trot. 


It isa late thing, comparatively, that : 
tuberculosis has made such havoc. It does Renovated butter is now often packed in 
not seem to prevail among range cattle. Its 
favorite haunt is among “ intensive ” dairy- eTy or dairy. Such butter may not neces- 
men—milk farms near cities, experiment , 
stations, where the cow is forced to her ut- Public. Butter washed, cleansed and re- 
most capacity, either to make the most of 
her while she lasts, or to see how much she N 
can be compelled to do, merely for statisti-| Shipped to market. 


cal information. 


What would we think of the‘engineers of id 
a State who meet in “‘ association,’’ and then 
boast of the number of revolutions per 
minute they can force out of their engines, 


no matter about their bursting? 


Cattle commissions can’t ‘‘ stamp out’)... . : : 
a x apemee F , ; its first appearance. So delicate and attrac- 
tuberculosis by killing herds if this forcing tive is the color and flavor of June butter 


process continues. The remedy is back of ; : 
the killing. The dairymen must get on to Cat all like the product and held & above 
this thing for themselves. That farmer will 
make the most money in ten years time who 
treats his cows as milk-producing machines, 
| who drives that machinery at a reasonable i - 
‘rate, just as nature intended it to be driven, was needed other evidence could be cited to 
no underfeeding,”* no overfeeding. ‘Though food that can be fed to the dairy cows 
not now inthe dairy business, a fairly suc- Geet Jane grass performs a work in the 
cessful prosecution of it inthe past leads me economy of nature that no artificial methods 


to offer these suggestions. 
W. W. HIGBEE. 
Charlotte, Vt., May 11. 
New York Markets. 








| to $3.50. Florida $3.50 to 84.50 and other 
Southern prime $3.50, No. 2 $1.75 to $2.50. 
Vineland sweets easier at $2.50 to $3. Flor- 
ida beets 40 to 50 cents a crate. Bunch 
beets $2 to $5 for New Orleans and Florida 
or Charleston $3 to 8&6. Carrots, New 
Orleans $3 to $4 per hundred, and Southern 
$2 to $3. Canadian red onions $3.50 to $4a 
barrel. New Orleans $2 to $2.25 a_ bar- 
rel, $1.25 a bag. Egyptian $1.90 to $2.10 a 
sack, and Bermuda $1.10 a crate, Russia 
turnips 75 to 80 cents a barrel. Asparagus 
in large supply. Colossal at $2.75 to $3 a 
dozen bunches, extra large $2 to $2.50, 
prime white or green $1.25 to $1.75, fair to 
good 90 cents to $1, culls 50 to 75 cents. 

Cabbages in oversupply and dull. Florida 
75 cents to $1 a barrel crate, Charleston 
$1 Sto $1.25, North Carolina $1 to $1.25 
and Norfolk $1 to $1.25. Kale 75 cents a 
barrel. Lettuce per basket 40 to 60 cents, 
Long Island spinach $1 a barrel. Florida 
peppers $1 to $1.25 and cucumbers $1.50 to 
$2.50 a crate or $2.50 to $3.50a basket, with 
Savannah $3 to $4 a crate. Florida celery 
$1 to $2 a case. Tomatoes $2.50 a carrier 
for fancy and scarce at that, but poor to 
good $1.25 to $2.25,with low grades dull, and 
egg plant $1.50 to $3 a box. New squash 
from Florida $1 to $1.25 a crate. Norfolk 
radishes lower at 25 to 75 cents a basket. 
Green peas plenty, Charleston at 40 to60 
cents a basket, North Carolina bushel 
baskets 50 cents to $1, and _half-barrel 
baskets $1.25 to $1.50. Choice string beans 
in good demand, but ordinary dull. Florida 
wax $1.25 to $2 a crate, $1.50 to $2.5 a 
basket, green at $1 to $1.50 a crate and 
$1.50 to $2 a basket. 

Apples are inlight supply, with steady, 
fairdemand. Ben Davis $3 to $4.25 a bar- 
rel, Baldwin $4 for choice, $3.25 to $3.75 for 
fair to good, Russet, common to choice, $2.50 
to $4. Strawberries in large upply, mostly 
from North Carolina in poor condition. 
Some good to choice Charleston sold at 15 to 
20 cents a quart, fair to good 10 to 12 cents, 
Norfolk, fair to choice, 8 to 14 cents, and 
North Carolina good to prime 8 to 10 cents, 
common to fair 4 to 6 cents. 


was 
<< 


Quality of Butter for Market. 
Not a little of the difference in quality of 
butter is due to different demands of various 
markets. While market dealers attempt to 
establish a certain standard, it is not always 
possible because of the difference in the taste 
of people. For instance, butter for export 
trade should have quite essentially different 
qualities than that made for best table use 
in the home markets. It has been found by 
experience that butter for export trade should 
be milder in flavor, less salty, and lighter in 
color than that demanded for city use in this 
country. Neither is it so important that 
emphasis should be placed upon the grain 
and texture of butter intended for ship- 
ment to the British markets. It is well 
known that a good deal of the butter re- 
ceived at New York, which fails to pass. as 
extra table butter because of the qualities 
mentioned, finds a good outlet in the export 
trade. On the other hand, butter that has 
reached the city in perfect condition so far 





—that is, with perfect grain, color, saltiness 
and texture—has been shipped abroad and 
met with such poor reception that the prices 


There is a good'deal in making a particu- 
lar study of the markets of any farm product, 
and alittlemore attention paid to the butter 
shipped might prove of pecuniary advantage 


Our Canadian butter makers have scored 


can’t stand it, and in a little while “ tuber- { reasoning never pays, and itis wrong at the 
dairy is con-| start. Our judges of butter have been agood 


a Si s ‘ $1.50 $1.75 - 
‘ —— — piel sg > -¢ = to bo j,, | for the farmer to produce the desirable re- 
“ : i goer ier in ~~ t Pog on - ‘i sults which he may have vaguely in [view. 
ermuda lower, prime at 34 WO So, NO. © 39) Grass and hay, then corn and other succu- 


deal at fault inthis work. Finish and style 
of package and the butter in it have been 


-|of the butter. Now quality in the butter 


somebody will be cheated, which in the end 
causes trouble and discredit to the maker. 





fancy packages and sold as fresh cream- 
sarily be inferior, but it is a deception to the 


packed can never have the same delicate 
flavor as that made fresh on the farm and 
S. W. CHAMBERS. 
New York. 
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Feeding Dairy Cows. 


The call for good grass butter is urgent 
today, and consumers actually long for the 
spring season when grass-made butter makes 


that made at any other season. Packers and 
merchants store this June butter and hold it 
all through the winter season,selling it grad- 
ually at an advance over all others. If it 


show that grass is the most natural and best 


have yet duplicated. Nevertheless, some 
dairymen show such dense lack of apprecia- 
tion of this that they fail to havea decent 
grass pasture on their farms. Dairying with- 
out good pasture fields is very much like play- 
ing Hamlet without Hamlet. It is impossible 


lent foods, should be the relative order of 
foods which the dairyman should keep con- 
stantly in mind. His farming should be 
based upon a proper conception of the value 
of these foods, so that when he plants a crop 
he knows exactly what he will get in return 
for it. A good pasture farm is a small 
fortune to a dairyman, but the science of 
keeping up this pasture to its full produc- 
tion is worth moretohim. And yet there 
is no great secret in the question. It 
is merely the application of common 
sense, knowledge and judgment in 
furnishing the grass crops with the 
right food to keepthem going. Robbing the 
soil and starving the grass roots must always 
be followed by poor grass and hay crops 
sooner or later. Neglect the crop this season 
and we will have to pay for it next. Some- 
times the payment comes sooner than we ex- 
pect, and again it is postponed for some 
indefinite time. When  an_ overdraft 
is made upon the soil it is always 
wise to make _ restitution as soon as 


tivate crops so that the full food supply is 


rule, through lack of cultivation and a 


of art, of travel,—of everything, indeed, 
developed and expanded. A good deal of|that this world can give,—even this 


the food supply of any soil is wasted, as a]environment would not leave man with- ; ; 
out infinite worlds to conquer. Food, * How did you ever come to think of ans u 


| Now the country is actually depleted of 
good horses, and there never was a better . 
time to breed. The type of animal that | 
is needed should be an incentive to every 
| owner of good horseflesh to raise some for 
‘market. Poor horses will never again pay 
in this country. If the present boom con- 
'tinues it will never include the inferior 
animals which a few years ago found a mar- 
ket. If one cannot raise animals suitable to 
' do their work well in the world, it will be 
| better to abandon the business entirely. The 
farmer with fair intelligence, who has good 
stock to begin with never had a better 
chance to make money from raising good 
horses, and the time to begin is when the 
supply is low, and the country depleted of: 





250,000 ; 











stock. E. P. SMITH. Earn $11 
Ohio. ms per cow 
pt Highest Av. 

The World Beautiful. Write for 


Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget. 


The times in which we live are marked by an 
immensely influential and spreading belief in 
man’s power to improve his condition. Man has 
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found that what he was made to do for himself 
God will not do for him. Trust in God is ceasing 
to be a substitute for human exertion; it is be- 
coming the sublimest form of self-reliance. What 
man is able to do for himself is the supreme wit-' Like a pair of birds, so happy 
ness of God’s kindness to him, and the trust | weather bright. 
which he is coming to put in his own powers , Fairer willthe days be and fuil of j):} 
naturally flows out into deepest trust in God. | Whenthe peaches color up in the we: 
Whether it flows out to its final end or not, man’s | —Ethelwyn Wetherald, in Youth's « 
confidence in his power over his lot is on the in- | ~~? - 
crease. He has found in science the Promethean ** "Manda Jane.”’ 
fire. The advance in science is one great feature | “ None of us liked "Manda Jane: 
of recent history, and the advance in the applica- the first day she came to school. He; 
tion of science to the purposes of human life is sort of old-fashioned, and too long fo) 
another.—Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon. | wasn’t just how she looked that was : 

9 Praag ae ‘ I guess we thought there were enous! 
If it were only the pessimist and malcon- out her, and acme want any mor 
tent whose voice cries out that we have there were nine of us girls who brought « 
fallen on evil times, the cry would not be —just enough for the three playhouses 
worth serious discussion. But it comes the trees, and besides,we all knew each 
from sources that are sincere in their devo- it’s so much trouble to get acquais 
tion to the interests of humanity, the idea] Strangers. 
of brotherhood, whether mistaken in their' |“ Well, we don’t need to have her,” - 
form or not. One of the leaders of the Kelly. “ We didn’t ask her to come too 
Socialist movement writes: — ee Pa came 's it » 
se There has never beenatime when to, so when noontime came,and the tes 
love one’s fellows devotedly, either as people the other children went home, we hurr’: 
or as individuals, or in dedication to some left’Manda Jane to herself. She looked 
great cause, did not commend itself to the she expected we’d ask her to come, t 
common life as the most wonderful achieve- | didn’t, and after a few minutes she sat: 
ment. There has been no religion whose he steps and opened her basket. Shes: » 
purity did not consist in its setting forth — = ne “ intel aagaiiclgen dle 
the right of self-giving as the royal way to be at hn Sg — — sep 
= 7 ’ ’ so tender-hearted—wanted to ask her to 
God. . “ Whose playhouse can she have part 
And again the same leader says: ‘“ The asked Maria. “ There are only three place 
right of the humblest human soul to the re-_ it'll make one of ’em all crowded up to has: 
sources and liberty needful for living a com- | girlsin it.” 
plete and unfearing life is infinitely more | Well, none of us wanted her, and Kitty 


sacred than the whole fabric and machinery , “0 @Ything without the rest of us, tho. 
of civilization.” “ | looked sorry. That’s the way it went tor: 


o£ aes ? _| or five days. We found ’Manda Jane kr 
But is “the whole fabric and machinery | yeh about her lessons as any of us, thew 


of civilization ” inimical to ‘‘ the right of the dresses were too long, and the other « 
humblest human soul to the resources and | liked herin games at recess: but we girls 
liberty needful for living a complete and un-_ pay her any attention. Our schoolhouse is 
fearing life?”’ That is the question, and is country, in a nice woody place, and so we thousit 
it not one that finds its answer in the larger , "Manda Jane was going to look for wild | 


outlook, the more comprehensive view of a) When she didn’t stop onthe steps, one ds 
walked right past where we were, farthe: 

















civilization that, while not without serious grove. By and by, we saw her moving 1 
defects, is yet constantly working toward pysy as she could be, as if she was» i 
that | playhouse all by herself. 


To whighine wholeercation moves, |_tEthink that would be awfully tone 
There could hardly be a more illuminating = po acne = oe a" 
and liberally comprehensive commentary | The next day "Manda Jane hurried oft 
upon existing social conditions than that! same way, and the day after that, too, 
offered by Rev. Dr. Gordon, in his recent! could see her flying about and fixing somet 
book, ‘‘The New Epoch for Faith,’? a/ We pretended we didn’t care what it wa- 
book well worth thoughtful study. Di. | really we could hardly play at all for watching 
Gordon recognizes the necessity of con-| her. But the next noon, when we were <7 
flict. “ Progress,” he says, “is achieved | "dy to go for our baskets, she stopped 
through strife: Kant’s bird flies heavenward | yo, ree nny ie aggro 
by impact of its wings against the resisting ! want tea, sugar, soap, or—or ‘een ale 
air. The victories of truth over error, of ; woman that keeps it'll give good meas 
righteousness over iniquity, of society over | sell cheap.” 
anarchy, ultimately viewed, are won by| “Store?” we all said at once. 
contributions from all parties to the stint She was leaning against the teachers | 
flict. The law of antagonism and the pro- |! her eyes all twinkly and langhing, and shi ' 
gressively victorious effort after reconcilia- | en sins Aha Aaa say = nag : 
tion arethe heart and soul of human life; pars yom upon the table beside her. 

7 ” - ’ es: I’ve started a store.”’ she said 11 
and it would appear, in the light of present | should think you housekeepers would need t 
insight into man’s nature, that should the] lots of things.” 
stimulus of contradiction cease the existence! We began to crowd round her, but she \ 
of the race would be one of stagnation.’’ | tell us much, only to “come and see,” a 
Dr. Gordon adds his conviction that for a! “dn’t wait to have her ask us twice. sly 
long time to come at least, ‘the hostile en-| = nt phe nega nisatget 
vironment would seem to be absolutely} pounter ‘and seales made of strings ane! 


essential.’’ 3 aga : 
This is apparently bnt another way of bark; there was white sand fo sugar and pr 

saying that something to conquer is an for coffee, and she had made cunning little } 

essentiai to man’s spiritual growth. An/| >a@gsto put things in. Oh, it was sueh fu 








environment of perfect conditions would | bought and bought, and she gave us so 


mean stagnation. This is true. But this! gingerbread—such good gingerbread that 
perfection of environment in order to be | grandmother made—because she = said 
perfect must presuppose complete satisfac- | Keepers gave things when they had an 


tion to every demand of the higher as well | ing.” We forgot all about not wanting | 


as of the lower nature. An _ environ-| almost forgot to play keep house at all, | 


possible. Put on an extra supply of | ment that insured perfect habitations—| we were all the time running to the store > 
fertilizers this year, and do not neglect} perfect in ; ! 


it until too late. We cannot take from the — pares man all the privileges of} mignt be clerk, but everybody spoke tu 
soil more than there is in it, but we can cul- pe gy Bh 


both comfort and beauty ;—j| had so much custom that she said o 


intellectual and _ spiritual 


insured him the enjoyment place, and so we had to take turns. It was 1 


very nicest noontime we'd had, and nobods 
thought of leaving ’Manda Jane out att: 
we couldn't do without her. 





their utmost. A. B. BARRETT. 





years has practically depleted this country’s 
number of good horses, and there exists to- 
day an actual shortage which cannot be made 
good for several years. The demand has] j 


quirements for fhese purposes have been | } 
to meet the needs of all requirements because 


for horseback riding, and even for road- 


the animals reached the lowest stage of de- t 


was the cleaning out of all the poor 


been so good that people paid exorbitant 


, ; and entering more and more deeply into its Sehcaahh 3 ad kent 
The excessive drain upon the supply of | creative energy. As one round of ee eee * Ae he weeld wants | 


horses for military i finite progression is conc 
itary purposes in the last few a. P ight, conquered another} then 1 stopped thinking how you ought t 


pression it reached a few years ago. Then| it, that he is creating free libraries, which 
= — — i spenleainie good to 
pend i. e people, the fact the and many oth 
moralization possible; but the losses sus- multi-millionaires recognize their obligation A Superb Edition, Beautifully Hiu-: 
tained by owners of horses then were not! to humanity, is a factor in the advance of a 
wholly an evil. There was some good that | more ideal civilization. And with all the 
came out of it. Not the least of these | bewildering outlook it is well to remember} Only book of its kind. Contains mos! 
these words of Dr. Gordon’s, which may | Cbapters on The Origin, How to Trai 


tyes : shelter and clothing, however’ essen-| like that! ” Delia asked her one day. 
proper method of utilizing it. These | tial, are the most primitive of needs.| ‘‘ Grandma made me think of it,” she > 


secrets should be known and then used to| Granted those, and then comes education ; | “ You see, I felt a little bit lonesome, 


ranted education, and the infinite realm of | thought *—her face grew red and sober, « 


Minnesota. iberal culture follows,—in its world of lit- | stopped a minute, then she said the words 
— erature, of art, of spiritual insight and | out—“1 thought you girls didn't like: 

power, of aspirations to be realized in con-| wouldn't ever be friends, and I told 

A Demand for Good Horses. stantly growing nearer to the divine life} there wasn't any place for me. ‘ Make 


this in- that are willing to make themselves watt: 


Eternal process moving on it pleasanter for me, and began to pls 
From state to state the spirit walks. could make things nicer for you.” 
The point of reconciliation between the} 5¢h0ol Visitor. 

deal of socialism and of economies is that the ae ae 


~ 


been chiefly for heavy horses—those suitable | entire machinery of civilization is—how. Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., has sold to 


for cavalry and for dragging heavy provision ever slo W ly ati s imperfectly yet moving M. Warren of Dor set, Vt., five youns J 
i rses Ww , C ONCITIONS ¢ f more perfect enyl-] cows and a bull ¢ ing two years old. Pite 
tra ns. Ho s e e- r comin Wo yeal 
1 that ould answer the r ronment for every toiler. & 


The movement in | are fro ilking stock ; » bull s 
m deep milking stock and the bu! 
3oston that has reduced the hours of mer-| should prove a good nick with them. |: 


shipped to South Africa, Manila and Europe | cantile houses from eight-thirty to five-thirty ’ inati i > the great wn 

in great quantities. It has been impossible | instead of from eight to six; that has just eek pe gg 

— ~ a neg of ea par ye wage 

of the lack of suitableanimals. The demand ei ht eee and a reduction of nine to| The Hood Farm people write us that (!\ 

: urs,—these ar ty $ ‘tter individual for sale | 
now is for heavy draft horses, good animals eg! og hese pea «d = - Beg ph _— S | never offered a better individual for sa 


Bessie’s Son, and his dam is Crusta. 


bull advertised in our columns this we: 





The socialist declares that Mr. Carnegie 





sters. Breeding and rearing of any of these | in giving away a million a month is giv- 2TH STC} 
must return good profits to the farmer or an what never belonged to him in the JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 80S 


owner. Horseflesh in the last few years | and the intricacies of the argum 
ent can r 

seems to have recovered from the low de-| be pursued here—the fact that he does pee HE ANGOR A F f ; 
‘san 


lace, but whether that is true or not— 


Telling How to Select, Breed, ‘TV: 
and Manage Them. 


Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, 1) 


; ; : well be taken into the fabric of daily life:| x =x 5 i 
ad be ‘ : oo :]| Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, |! 
on lacie arenes. my en | * Trust in God is ceasing to be a substitute Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor 


accumulating in the country. Years be-| for human exertion; it is becoming the sub-| Dillerent Colors, besides interesting 
fore the depression prices for horses had | limest form of self-reliance.” 


tor 


t t 





they — drink, play and sleep: Ly fact. 
: about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 1 
The Brunswick, Boston. from life. “My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat_ Letter, 





sums for pretty inferior horseflesh. Breed- 
ers found that they could sell almost any- 


country was flooded with poor horses. The 
depression in prices cleaned out these infe- 
rior animals. Some were shot, others froze 


good horses decided that he would not sacri- 


animals. E 








used in connection, cure 


That 


1 and $2.50. Sent to any 








in assorted sizes, but more went at 19 cents,’ today and accept no substitute. 


tivate their taste according to ours. Such 


thing they raised, and in a few years the | — 


to en hata gae prair ies and some | May dews are pearlier, May branches burlier, 
were shipp away. Only the man with| and the little school-bound feet early start and | much useful information as to the diet 3! 
Longer will the morns be and full of jubilation, 


Farm Calf Scour Cure | May time, play time, don’t we have a time 
and Digestive Powder, | Underneath the orchard boughs at ma thine of} , “It isa use 


“ Attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless (2! 
partm t Story,” * The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital | 

en ry re tales. The volume, aside fro! 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a de! 


APPLE-BLOSS book. Edited by Robert Kent James. | 
7 OM TIME. *“ No author could be more justified in > 


“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘*Her Wants ~ 
Douth’s De 








Spring time, sing time, happy bird-on-wing time, | his selected topic, as one having autho: 
Tripping down the orchard path while the blos-| Mt.James_ in appearing as an expor' 


Angora, for thousands of beautifu 

these lovely creatures owe not only their : 
but their excellence, to the skill, care ani 5 
of this well-known breeder. The bo! 


soms ring time! 


earlier, care, it being, in fact,a work that is indis}'' 
any owner of one of the valuable and bes 


fice his stock, and he clung to his favorite | So as to have a long time and a sunny song time | ayo net OF on Vogue. 


re we reach the schoolhouse door, nine o’clock | _ “It comes from a practical breeder. | 

and gong time. breeders of Angoras will find this book | 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 4 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find ™ 


When the harvest interesting and instructive in this bes 
c P Jy Get run down, even if a apples drop inthe glad vaca Education Minneapolis. ary 
they do not die. Hood . *¢ It seems to us a book which those who 2!" 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Anse! 


Dumb Animals, Boston. ' e 
ful volume, both for the owne’s || 0% 





daytime! Angora and other cats. It is tastefully Le 
. x... y 'r ures, Cle 
scours promptly ; keep | Busy lips chattering, pink blooms scattering, ‘Volume of highest’ authority, exceedine!’ (i 


y, 


can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. t 
Price, postpaid, 1.25. For sale by books 





calves from shrinking. | On the lifted face and ‘hands now we feel them taining, fail of facts, beautifully illustrated 
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spattering; 





&Co., Lowell, Mass. 





i 
Scour Wa te.coe Of toon Then with hearts as feather light, tripping off | sent direct 


AMES BROTHERS, Publisher 
220 Washington Street, Boston, ™ 
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— o Ider h 7 : 
older hogs if they knew no more about it 
Poultry. , than they do about poultry raising. 


" Practical Poultry Points. The one who will reach the highest point 
, vent article in the Practical Farmer of success in poultry raising is the one who 
\\. T. B. Terry tells how Mr. Van loves them so well that he studies them not 
induces hie DOARIG GG ENA NEN Salt aikanee ie an ER 
nwt i s in : 
-. . <a bitters — = a When they are pure bred harear all look 
ne re, is to force them to early moulting, aioe - & re marca but the breeder will 
god 1~ do this the hese essen came Saat newiag ‘Mew’ 0 Sobipanl toe “te 
é, eks in d and given bu » AB esses 
two a — ae penn Bem cag form and feather, or the Ghat tatihe as laid 
a ‘et out into the eft end sundae oe in Sor of ape om or by 
cy. en all they will eat of the best of prac points as egg producers or as 
han ets, Wt cor ana partir Mothers, To thle mus be aided know 
ee intlower seed,’ aving lost flesh ’ 
8 heir confinement, they are prepared se quick “ps tn any sign of one being 
now atten Te and = _ do so the voll Rh 0 ‘ as ger sore “ai est 
i= omit nae, butte me teed of Poult breeders and users They 
ei a , can pet the chickens and the hens as they 
that Nise 6 ne : ry 4 could not the animals in the farmyard, wed 
> : i venily to start laying again thus learn to watch them closely and to 
a it up all winter, the feed being love them. ‘They are trained to habits of 
» back to a normal ration as soon as ete clear amas ae seerapen, 
: well eae ee farmer, whose mind wanders to the other 
» has an verngnal Gheul Gua. iam. stock and to the field when he is looking at 
= a tM ey —gpoon but scarcely seeing the fowl before him. 
as ha = ot than haa ‘ nob bet That there are men who have made poultry ! 
oa “ their anne, prs “we p Hiemosy en raising their whole business and succeeded | 
ies “or during the winter months in it does not disprove what we say, any 
abby ne bene anne nanan more than the fact that some men take high 
he - Seal tte SES } y trom rank as cooks, tailors or milliners proves 
ea: er - no A that women do not usually succeed better in 
7. s ccessfully raise chickens in a brooder gych business than men. On nine-tenths of 


points must be well looked after, the farms where poultry are kept whatever 
they must when the chickens are of success follows the business is due to the 


by the hen, but there are points in women of the house, and when they take no 
i) many fail from the lack of knowing interest in it there is but little profit from 
at they need to look out for. Per- the poultry yard. 
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BEAUTY. 








eanliness of the brooder is necessary, > 
but net as many failin thisas in keeping 
the coop clean when the hen is with them. 
Hut many try to erowd too large a number 
ekens into the brooder, and they are 
mes led into this by the representa- 
{ the manufacturers, who are inclined 


Poultry and Game. 


There is a steady but moderate demand 
for poultry, with light supply of fresh-killed 
Northern and Eastern choice chickens bring 
17 to 18 cents a pound, and common to good 
ons ob a 12 to 15 cents. Extra choice fowl 13 to 14 
- large an estimate upon the cents, fair to good 10 to 11 cents. Pigeons 
lhe heat is not kept at the proper 81.25 ad for chet vi 
‘a e. and the ventilation is not sufi. °1:2> 8 40zen for choice and 75 cents to $1 

pines he “eravated by the 10f Common to good. Squabs $2.25 to $3 a 
cient.and these fau ae “ ot os 4 “ dozen. Iced poultry in only moderate de- 
having too many in one brooder. One built pang at 104 cents for choice fowl, and 9 to 10 


for itty chickens is as large 4s should ever : ~ z = 
be used, and for that twenty-five is enough cents for ordinary, with old roosters 7 to 7% 


to piace 


from his year’s work. Experience with them 
teaches him to lay the most emphasis upon 
the early, medium or late varieties. 


peaches, and these offer a tempting appear- 
ance to the lover of the fruit. 
peaches to be profitable should extend from 
June until October, and with a little plan- 
ning such a succession can be had. 
does not then put all his eggs in one basket, 


The season of 


One 


and he is pretty sure to reap some profits 


JAMES S. WILSON. 


2 
<< 


Connecticut. 








of which 18 were for export, and three cars 
of straw. Choice timothy firm at $18.50 to 
$19 for large bales, $18 to $18.50 for small, 
No. 1 $17.50 to $18, No. 2 $16 to $17, No. 3, 
clover and clover mixed, $15 to $16; straw, 
long rye $18 to $18.50, tangled rye $12 to $13, 
oat $9 to $9.50, 

In New York the receipts were large, and 
stock is accumulating _so that market is 
weak. Demand is very good for the high 
grades, but clovers in small demand. Luck- 
ily there is not a large supply of clover here 
or among late receipts; 8535 tons arrived, 


I have done many times before while ex- 
perimenting with grass, but to know we 
must try. 

I am going to allow a little of it to stand 
and see what will come of it and perhaps re- 
port later. I shall take up the balance and 
plant potatoes, or sow oats for hay. The 
machine was an improvement, but I could 
have found that out without taking two 
acres of grass land which yielded more than 
twelve tons of well-dried hay last year, first 
crop(1900). I wanted totry surface condition, 
and all so as to’be able to know as much of 
results at each experiment as possible, and 
by it I have found to a certainty that it will 
not answer to seed so late. 

The grass should be sown as early as 
Sept. 1 in this climate. The roots will 
then get a firm hold of the earti: and prevent 
washing. In fact, it is better every way. In 
the fall of 1899 I was unable to attend to my 
seeding. It was poorly done about. Sept. 
20 and that washed badly. I now know 
that it was due to late seeding. While the 
grass comes up all right sown Sept. 20 
and may do very well on flat land, yet it 
does not get the firm roots to hold the sur- 
face soil and to make strong plants. We 
live to learn slowly. I may report to you 
later. GEORGE M. CLARK. 
Higganum, Ct. 


tie. 
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—The canning and packing of fruits, vege- 
tables and oysters in Maryland is the largest in. 
dustry in the State, employing more hands and 
money than does any other industrial enterprise. 
The Maryland Bureau of Statistics is authority 
for the statement that in 1900 there were packed 
in the State 33,600,000 cans of tomatoes, of an 
average of three pounds each; 11,400,000 cans of 
corn, of two pounds each; 11,200,000 cans of 
peas, of two pounds each, and 19,200,000 cans of 
peaches, of three pounds each. Itis stated that 
the total pack of fruit and vegetables in the State 
for the year amounted to at least $15,000,000. 


—A mports of dry goods at the port of New 
York this week are valued at $1,770,080, against 
$1,623,127 last week. 

——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $159,465, pre- 
vious week $198,107, similar week last year 
$141,274. The total value of exports of leather 
from this port since Jan.1is $3,537,357, against 
$3,606,974 in 1900. 

——Every fundamental condition under the 


market is encouraging. The most favorable 
feature is the splendid position of the growing 


crops. The condition of winter wheat May 1, 





Some marks reached 14} to 144 cents. Western 
selected fresh 135 to 133 cents and fair to good 
eggs 124 to 13 cents. Southern fresh dull at 12 to 
13 cents and Western dirties $3 to $3.25 a case of 
30 dozen. Duck eggs Steady at 12 to 15 cents and 
goose eggs 25 to 23 cents. About 18,C00 cases 
were put in cold storage last week. and th 
stock now Is 121,470 cases, against 95,236 cases 
same time last year. 

——Bradstreet’s shows decrease in world’s sup- 
ply of wheat last month to have been greater 
than during the entire first quarter of the year, 
from Jan. 1 to March 31, and that the decline has 
been relatively greater in the United States this 
year than for past five years. Stocks wheat in 
United States and Canada May 1 were 65,382,000, 
aga'nst 81,826,000 April 1, 87,676,000 March 1, and 
77,814,000 a year ago. Total stocks in United 
States and Canada, Europe and afloat, Australia 
and Argentina May 1, 157,332,000 against 173,776,- 
000 April 1, and 178,496,000 March 1. The decrease 
in American stocks last month was over 7,000,000 
greater than in April last year, over 4} times that 
in April, 1899, and over 6,000,000 greater than in 
April, 1898, which witnessed the start of the 
“ Leiter boom.” 


— Pork products are still unchanged: Heavy 
backs $18.25, medium $17.25, long cut $19, lean 
ends $20.25, bean pork $15, fresh ribs 10 cents, 
corned and fresh shoulders 9 cents, smoked 
Shoulders 9} cents, lard 9} cents, in pails 10 to 10} 
cents, hams 11} to 12 cents, skinned hams 12 
cents, sausages 9} cents. Frankfurt sausages 9 
cents, boiled hams 16} to17 cents, boiled shoulders 
12 cents, bacon 13 to 14 cents, bolognas 8 cents, 
pressed ham 11} cents, raw jleaf lard 93 cents, 
rendered leaf lard 9} cents, in pails 10} to 103% 
cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose salt pork 9} 
cents, briskets 10} cents, sausage meat 7% cents, 
city dressed hogs 8§ cents, country 8} cents. 

——There is a scarcity of choice beef, which is 
firm; other grades rather easy. Extra sides 84 to 
8} cents, heavy 73 to 8} cents, good 6} to 74 cents, 
light 6 t> 6} cents, cows 6} to 6} cents, extra 
hinds 10} to 10} cents, good 8} to 93 cents, extra 
fores 6} to 63 cents, heavy 5} to 6} cents, good 54 
cents, light 43 to 5} cents, backs 6 to 84 cents, rat- 
tles 4} to 54 cents, chucks 6 to 7 cents, short ribs 
10 to 12} cents, rounds 6} to 8} cents, rumps 84 to 
12} cents, rumps and loins 10 to 103 cents, loins 
10} to 15 cents. 

—The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on May 11 included 45,761,000 
bushels of wheat, 17,338,000 bushels of corn, 11,- 
449,000 bushels of oats, 963,000 bushels of rye and 
719,000 bushels of barley. Compared with the 
week previous this shows an increase of 17,000 
bushels of rye, 24,000 bushels of barley, with a 
decrease of 907,000 bushels of wheat, 1,327,000 
bushels of corn, 1,077,000 bushels of oats. The 
supply May 12, 1900, was 47,621,000 bushels of 
wheat, 16,155,000 bushels of corn, 7,319,000 bushels 


vhen they are three weeks old. If care is cents. Turkeys common to good 8 to 10 cents. Domestic and Foreign Fruits. against 6790 tons the previous week and — of oats, 1,025,000 bushels of rye and 953,000 bushels 
annie chan points a larger percentage Frozen poultry holds about steady at 11 to Apples continue to sell well and are firm, '7700 tons corresponding week last year 1901, stood at 94.1, as against 88.9 the correspond- of barley. 
ron Se See eunsii ae nae 12 cents for choice chickens, 9 to 10 eents for although receipts last week were 1022 bar- Exports were 8518 bales. Only 430 tons of ok cp es on -_- average —Lambsare steady, though trade is quiet; mut- 
— common, choice broilers 16 to 17 cents and] rels, against 198 barrels for same week @ straw received, 250 tons less than previous ction is 28,267,000, compared wit, (ons easy. veals very dull and easy. Spring lambs 
9 ~_ 


hens. 

An experienced poultry keeper says he 
has found his chickens to do best when 
they hada run that was half in grass and 
the other half plowed ground. This may be 
very true, but asarule, it is not practical 
for those who keep their poultry confined 
in vards and their chickens in wire cages 
until they are too large to be carried away 
by cats and pigeon hawks, the two worst 
pests that one has to contend against when 
poultry are kept in the inhabited sections 
where the fox, the mink, weasel and the 
larger hawks do not abound. We know —-————— 
many will say that rats destroy more chick- A Succession of Peaches. 


ens each year than either of those we have In order to make the most of peaches it is 
named, and we are not ready to dispute necessary to have early and late varieties, or 
that, but rats usually do their work at 4 oontinuous succession of fruit from the be- 
night, and the person who cannot or does ginning to the end of the peach season. The 
not protect the hen and chickens at night is early and late varieties generally bring the 
guilty of inexcusable carelessness. In the highest prices, but they are not always as 
day they must run out for food and for the profitable because the trees are small pro- 
sunlight, and that is the time when the cat ducers andthe crop is apt to be small. If 
and the fearless pigeon hawk will work in we could havea very early-bearing variety 
the yards, regardless of the proximity of of large yellow peaches, which usually prom- 
houses or unarmed lookers on. ised a good crop, there would be more money 

but this has led us away from the point jp an orchard planted with such trees than 
we started tomake. When we had chick- jn another planted only with the fruit which 
ens in cages of say four by six feet on the jinened when others were marketing most 
ground or smaller, we found it an excellent of their products. 


common 14 to 15 cents ; fowl, choice 94 to 10 
cents and common 84;<to 9 cents. Turkeys 
are 12 cents for choice small, 10 to 11 cents 
for mixed weights and 94 to 105 cents for 
large. There is a steady but moderate trade 
in live poultry, and fowls are 10 to 10} cents, 
with old roosters 6 cents. A few spring 
chickens have been sold alive at 25 cents a 
pound, and dressed as broilers at, 30 to 35 
cents. 





_ borticultural. 





day in each cage. If it stood on grass ground son always makes the profits uncertain. 


year ago. The market keeps well sold up. 
Ben Davis are $2.75 to $3.50a barrel and 
Spys $3 to $4. Fancy Baldwin from cold 
storage $3.50 to $4 and fresh packed No.1 
$3 to $3.75, with No. 2 at $2 to $2.75. Rox- 
bury Russet good to choice $3 to $3.50. 
Strawberries in liberal supply from North 
Carolina, but mostly poor and soft at 5 to 10 
cents, with a few choice at 12 cents. No 
Norfolk berries in today, but they sold yes- 
terday at 15 to 18 cents. 

Oranges are in full supply, but selling 
well. There were 26,144 boxes California 
last week and 7053 for corresponding week 
last year. Seedlings are $1.75 to $2.25 a box. 
Navels 176, 200 and 216counts $2.75 to $3.50, 
150 counts $2.75 to $3, 126 counts $2.50 to 
$2.75, 9% and 112 counts $1.75 to $2.25. 
Bloods 200 tu 216 counts $3 to $3.25; half 
boxes $1.62 to $1.75. Tangerines, half 
boxes $1.50 to $2.25. Messina and Palermo 
oranges fair to good $1.75 to $2.25, choice to 
fancy $2.75 to $3, with but few inthe mar- 
ket ; 165 cases Valencia with regular goods 
at $5 to $5.25 a case. Florida grape fruit 
firm at $7 to $8.50 for choice to fancy 
and California at $2.25 to $4.50. Califor- 
nia lemons in light supply at $1.75 
to $2.50 a box. But few Mediterranean 


The trouble is that the|/@ mons arrived last week, but fair sup- 
plan to put ina sod about a foot square each dangers from a glut in the middle of a sea- ply instock. Prices fam - $3.25 to $3.50 


One | for fancy 300, and choice at $2.75 to 83.25 for 


the sod was put in grass side down that they may bring this crop through all right and | 369 eounts, $2.50 to $3.25 good to fancy. 


might pick in the earth under the grass have an excellent collection of fine fruit, but 
roots. If it stood on bure ground, put it IM 4 glut inthe market might easily make the 
so that they could pick the grass. This fruit unprofitable. 


lack of places where we could cut such sods 


; ae We rarely have a peach season 
without injury. : 


avoided. 
which opens and closes with a glut. 


they are allowed free range over the farm is son, and it is then that low prices prevail. 
death from poisoning. We do not mean the 


slow poisoning that results from drinking fine fruit for market when few others have 


at impure puddles around the vaults and anything of a like nature to sell. When this | crate. 


manure heaps, and the picking of material is accomplished there is money in the busi- 
that is rotten or decaying, and thus has ness. Every one can raise fine peaches in 
unwolesome. There is danger the middle of a good season, but few will 
in this, but we refer to the swallow- have the time and patience and knowledge 
ing of that which is known to be an to grow good ones out of season. The late 
active poison, and yet is carelessly peaches command top prices, and frequently 
left where the fowl can get at it. Pails bring in better returns than the very early 
which have had Paris green in them are set ones. They are apt to be larger, finer and 
down, perhaps with enough of the solution more mature than the half-ripened early ones, 
inthemtotempt the hens to drink from and the trees are hardier and thriftier, pro- 
them, or with a paste adhering that she ducing more to the acre. Not only this, the 
must poke her very inquisitive bill into. Southern fruit growers cannot crowd the 
Or itmay be the paint pot with its white markets with their early products. There 
lead that does its deadly work. Or it may are good peach trees that ripen their fruit as 


become 





‘ : By a continuous succes- | that down to $1. 
method helped them, and we usually had no sion of good bearers this would largely be | nally 3} to 4 cents, and a few Smyrna figs at 


= Most}9 to 18 cents as to size and quality, and 
One of the sources of loss in poultry when of the fruit ripens in the middle of the sea-| bananas from $1.25 to $2.50, according to 


The hope of every horticulturist is to have | arriving now, and those who hold them 


Malaga grapes firm for good at $5 a cask,' 
but those off condition at all prices from 
Dates nearly gone at nomi- 


7 to 74 cents. Pineapples injgood supply at 


size of stem and condition. No cranberries 


want $10 to $12 a barrel, or $2.50 to Sia 


<-> 
<Q 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 


There have been only moderate receipts 

of Southern vegetables, while the hothouse ; 
supply has been light all of the week. Win- | 
ter vegetables in supply about equal to the 
demand, but scarce enough to hold prices | 
firm. ' 








Old beets are still selling at 40 to 50, 
cents a box and bunch beets are lower at, 
$1.25 to $2 a dozen, with beet greens 75 
cents a bushel. Old carrots 60 cents a box, | 
and new at 75 cents to$1a dozen. Flat tur- 
nips are 30 to 40 cents a bushel, white French 
$2.50 a barreland yellow $1.25. Native onions 


week. Brooklyn and Jersey City have but 
little prime hay, not much grading above 
No. 2. Best therefore firm in price and low 
grades weak. 


; The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 


rates at Brooklyn $19.50, Boston and Jersey 
City $19, New York $18.50, New Orleans $18, 
Philadelphia and Richmond $17.50, Balti- 
more $17, Buffalo, Pittsburg and Nashville 
$16, Duluth $15,50, Cincinnati and Memphis 
$14.75, Minneapolis $14.50, St. Louis $14, 
Chicago $13.50, Kansas City $11. 
—_———_~ ~~ <—o- 
Hay and Fertility. 

A good way to run down the fertility of a 
farm is to raise successive crops of hay on 
the land without any special attention to 
improved methods of restoring to the soil 
the elements which the hay takes from it. 
In many parts of the country, where haying 
was formerly very profitable, it is now a 
pretty poor sort of farming, simply on ac- 
count of this robbing of the soil. The hay 
was raised continuously, and money was 
made thereby; but gradually the hay crop 
proved smaller and less profitable, and in 
time the land was good for nothing else. 
There are at present many such run-down 
farms, and the owners will tell you that 
there is no money in raising hay, nor in any 





‘other kind of farming. It is not that the 


price of hay is not satisfactory, but the land 
which formerly yielded such good crops 
fails now to respond. 

I believe in raising good hay for market, 
and do it every year, finding therein as good 
profit as in any other crop. But years ago 
I cameto the conclusion that hay asa mar- 
ket crop would not pay unless it was raised 
as a part of a good system of crop rotation. 
Consequently while other farms around me 
havejin many instances shown unmistakable 
signs of degeneration through too heavy hay 
cropping, mine is really in better fertility 
than at the beginning. I have always con- 
trived to get back to the land as much if 
not more than I took from it. The soil must 
be in the right condition to yield a heavy 
crop of timothy, and timothy takes from it 
more life and fertility than any other crop. 
That is one reason why fancy timothy hay 
always brings the highest price in the mar- 
ket. Yet with forethought and planning, a 
big crop of fancy timothy can be raised 
almost as easily as any other hay grass. It 
is all in the rotation and the method. 

In this rotation clover must always play a 
conspicuous part. Let clover follow wheat 


under cultivation is 28,267,000, compared with 
26,585,000 May 1, 1900. The present condition of 
winter wheat has not been exceeded since May 1,, 
1891, when it stood at 97.9. 

—Our correspondent, D. H. Thing at Mt. 
Vernon, Me., writes that grass is growing splen- 
didly, and is ahead of last season. Mud has dried 
up unusually early this season. There will be 
the usual amount of corn planted this year, a 
large part of it intended for the silo. All that is 
needed for a hay crop is a wet year. 

—tThe first directory published in Boston was 
printed by John Norman at Oliver’s Dock in 
1789. It contained 1473 names, whereas the di- 
rectory of 1872, about one hundred years after- 
wards, contained 102,117 names. 

——From the government crop figures as of 
date May 1 the winter wheat crop is estimated at 
438,139,000 bushels, which compares with the esti- 
mate last month of 457,258,000 bushels and last 
year’s actual crop of 330,883,848. 

—Illustrative of the continued large depend- 
ence of the United Kingdom upon American sup- 
plies ; out of 6,776,000 wheat and flour due to arrive 
intwo weeks ending May 11, 5,784,000, or nearly 
seven-eighths are American. 

—tThe shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 3041 cattle, 1498 sheep, 
12,740 quarters of beef from Boston, 1368 cattle, 
2990 sheep, 13,773 quarters of beef from New 
York, 1350 cattle, 3276 sheep, 1400 quarters of beef 
from Baltimore, 1365 cattle, 2650 quarters of beef ( 
from Philadelphia and 497 cattle, 983 sheep from 
Portland; a total of 7621 cattle, 8747 sheep, 30,563 
quarters of beef from all ports. Of this, 1957 
cattle, 983 sheep, 7805 quarters of beef went to 
London, 5196 cattle, 6934 sheep, 21,408 quarters of 
beef to Liverpool, 210 cattle to Glasgow, 200 
cattle, 500 sheep to Hull, 20 cattle, 140 sheep to 
Antwerp, 1350 quarters of beef to Southampton 
and 38 cattle, 190 sheep to Bermuda. 

—The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week have been 103,328 cases, 
against 79,371 cases last week and 68,151 cases in 
the corresponding week last year. The total 
shipments thus far in 1901 have been 1,651,891 
cases, against 1,681,758 cases in 1900. 

—Parts of Australia are becoming lively rivals 
to Canada and the United States in the European 
apple trade. Tasmania, especially, has been 
found a first-class apple-raising country. There 
are 8373 acres in apple orchards there, and the 
product in 1899 was 363,915 bushels. 

— Fruit culture is often conducted on a large 
scale in little England, as well asin great Amer- 
iea. A manufacturer of jam and jelly has a thou- 
sand acres at Histon, near Cambridge, employing 
at times eight hundred hands. The factory is in 
the centre of the fruit farm. 

— Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 400 packages of butter for 
Liverpool and 200 for London, via Southampton, 
also 6455 boxes of cheese for Liverpool, 748 for 
London and 677 for Glasgow, a total of 600 pack- 
ages of butter and 7880 boxes of cheese. 
—tTrafton makes the exports from the Atlan- 








$2.50 to $7 each, fall lambs 7} to 10 cents, Brighton 
fancy 8 to 104 cents, muttons 6} to 84 cents, fancy 
and Brightons 7} to 9 cents, veals 5 to8 cents, 
fancy and Brightons 7 to 8} cents. 

—The world’s shipments of grain last week 
included 8,706,872 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
tries and 3,512,831 bushels of corn from four 
countries. Of this, the United States furnished 
4,178,872 bushels of wheat and 1,583,831 bushels of 
corn. 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLANC STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


BEAUTY FOR HORSES, 


Of the many skin diseases that animais 

are subject to there are none which can- 

bot be brousht under control and 
ly Cured by the use of 


LOSSERIN 








(TRADE J MARK.) 


Its perfect reliabiiity 
in all the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


from which horses suffer has been ai 
tested to by those that have used it 
with the greatest Thor- 
stis. Saint, "plone ‘erpesrance ot 
the hair, clean s b. follow bathing ‘and 
shampooing. Fastly apviied with a 
sponge. Valuable for privat; stables. 
PBICE, $2.00, PREPAID, 


WaLnvT K1IDGx Co., Box 2144, Boston, Masa, 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 
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the chickens not infrequently do so when oe ee re and cucumbers $6 to $8a.hundred. Southern | must be planted 0 en oma , pos lard and 28,974 boxes of meat. Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
they havea free range. Particles of un- eppers $2.25 to $2.50 a case, and Southern | Secure a good catch without difficulty. The The exports from Boston for the week end-| Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 
slaked lime may be picked up, which are tn aay pts th . trouble often is that clover is used only as a | ing May 9 were valued at $1,754,552, and the im-| Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
sla ime may be picked up, tomatoes $2.50 a crate, with hothouse at 15 lanted and har At 81,378,597; excess of exports 8379.955. For | Hen and Incubation; Hatching ‘and Care _o 
but little less dangerous than oison and on | last resort. Other crops are plantec anc - ports at $1,378,597; excess OF exports $379,955. | : Fatteni nd Preparin Poultry for 
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anil oller fowl are lost, and if the entire dozen roots. Asparagus is more plenty and : exports have been 852,527.108 and imports $23,- | Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 
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flock dies as a result, we hear that chicken | 
cholera destroyed them all, These things , 


good native is $1 to $1.50 a dozen bunches. 
Salsify 75cents to $1 a dozen. 


Hubbard ! 


will suddenly restore the land to its normal 
condition. This it would do if the clover 
could be made to grow luxuriantly, but the 





521,111; excess of exports $29,005,997. For the cor- 
| responding time last year exports were $36,116,464 
| and $31,954,251; excess 


MAN 
of exports, 


Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 








should be carefully guarded against, but it | 8 h 81.75 “9 hundred 1 imports 
; ; ’ quash $1.75 to $2 per hundred pounds. | ‘ a Ha 4 po 
is ich easier to protect the poultry when : pee ewan &1.95a bushel. fact is the soil is then so poor that the clover 4 199.913. Bex 3254, Besten, Mass. 
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the, are limited to their own share of the Cabbages in full supply at $2 to $2.25a C | ‘ " 
far than when they roam all over it 1 Kale 75 tsa barrel. Lett | efforts must be made to induce the clover to! sugar and syrup. Small cakes are selling at 12 Lot of beautifu: augore 
= ; ae nES.. eS rae Se. See ‘grow. This is much like the other crops. It cents a pound, large at 9to 10 cents, tubs and Kittens in exquisite colors 


(ne writer upon poultry claims to have 
hai clear annual profit from 200 hens 
Usti amounting to about $200 for market 











still firm at $2 to $3a box and spinach $1a 
barrel. Dandelion greens 35 cents a bushel 
and parsley at $2 to $2.50. Egg plant $2a 
case. Green peas in good supply at 75 cents 


does not pay to let the soil run down too 
;much. The time for repairing it is when the 


degeneracy first begins. Each year the re- 


pailsat9 cents. Syrup at 75 cents a gallon for 
choice heavy, and 50 to 60 cents light weight. 

| — The exports from the port of Bostonffor the 
week ending May 11, 1901, included 158,096 pounds 


esc ~1(") for market poultry, $50 for eggs ty : pairs to the soil should be made. Then we . sheese : 5 

‘ ? 2 : hoes \ Fa B15 2 quality. Stri ‘Pp >. “n ¥ butter, 199,186 pounds cheese and 108,485 pounds 
" hing and $100 for breeding stock meer = yn = ee ae ps rd oo pe , would have no run-down farms and so0il8 ojeo. For the same week last year the exports in- 
4 above after deducting all expenses. ne vl os ie i that will not produce paying crops. | eluded 2780 pounds butter and 123,571 pounds 


With two faces; one face bright with 
health, the other face pinched and drawn 
by illness. Many a woman can take the 
portrait of herself made but a few years 
ago, and holding it by her face in the 
mirror realize a similar change. 

Behind this change in form and fea- 
turc is always disease, and generally dis- 
ease which affects the womanly organ- 
ism. The backache and bearing-down 
pains put a heavy strain on the nervous 
system. There is loss of sleep, lack of 
appetite, and, as a natural result, loss of 
strength and flesh. 7 mt 

Doctor Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
cures diseases of the womanly organs, 
It establishes regularity, dries enfeebling 
drains, heals inflammation and ulcera- 


It ood record, and the last two items | 
co it be placed to the credit if pure-bred 
fy re not kept and care taken each 
yea select the best to breed from. The | 
ot] » items depend upon good eare in| 
ie ind in keeping houses and yards | 
f condition that the birds will be | 
hi and strong every day and in a| 
tl ondition. Allof this work or the 
mM t can be done by a woman in good 
he she has not too many family cares 
tot » her time. 





| not be true in every section, but 
We here, where we have to buy all 
d pay high rents for grazing land, 
can make a pound of poultry meat | 
ty ‘ost than we can a pound of pork, 
al lo not eare whether it is in broiler 





Mushrooms more plenty at 50 to 60 cents a 
pound. 

Potatoes are firmer, but demand only mod- 
erate. Aroostook Green Mountains extra 70 
cents, fair to good 65 cents. Hebrons extra 
65 cents, fair to good 60 to 63 cents, Rose 55 
to 58 cents and Dakota Red 50 to 52 cents. 
York State and Western white 55 cents for 
round and 50 cents for long. A few new 
potatoes from Florida at $4.50 to $5 for No. 
1, and $2 to $2.50 for No- 2 per barrel, with 
but moderate demand. Receipts of sweet 
potatoes are light, and North Carolina in de- 
mand for good sound stock at $2.50 a barrel, 
others at $2 to $2.25. 

—-+-<>> i 
The Hay Trade. 


The majority of the trade reports say that 





C. S. WALTERS. 
>> — 
| Grass Culture. 


| Last October I took a special machine, by 
way of experiment, to test three important 
matters. 
First: To learn how quickly hard sward 
could be killed and reduced to plant food. 
Second: How late in the fall timothy and 
redtop could be successfully sown. 
| Third: To learn the final result. 
| Astothe first, my method was all right. 
' All vegetable life was entirely killed in 
| thirty days, ata cost of less than $7 per 
‘acre. There was no sort of life, nothing but 
| dead, fine grass roots mixed with the earth 
‘ready to become plant food quickly. 
It was as mealy and soft as ashes seven 


Massachusetts. 








cheese. 










charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
5 eee map 4 
WALNUT RIDGB FARY' 
Box 3144, Boston, Mass 








—tThere is a good supply of eggs in the mar- 
ket and rather slow sale: Fancy nearby and Cape 
ure 15 to 16 cents. Eastern, Northern and West- 
em fancy fresh mostly at 14 cents, though 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


No book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,—its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breeding, 
Leta rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. . 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in ee 
growing, both as breeders of fancy st 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 
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hay is easier, and at some points lower | ; 
figures are being made, though generally the , inches deep on the first day of November, = 
better grades have not changed nominally in | when I sowed one acre with fourteen quarts 
values. But larger shipments of old hayare of timothy and fourteen quarts of redtop, 
expected to come forward now, with better in my usual careful way as described in my a 
roads, more cars released from grain carry- | grass circular, using six hundred poundsof 


The ian out of nearly 
our elas coat pythe most success- 
ers in America are em- 

bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 






tion and cures female weakness. 
* Words cannot tell what I suffered for thirteeu 


¢! at 30 cents a pound, or old fowl at 


I" We do not think either need cost Tered for thir 
as as 2 x i 08st. Je know ears with womb trouble and dragging-down 
t] 6 the pork will cost Ww k vias through my hips and back,” writes Mrs. 

fail in the broiler business, but John Dickson, of Grenfell, Assiniboia Dist., N.W. 
mi quently because their efforts are for er. “I can’t describe the misery it was to be 















th early broi ior ; " on my feet long at a time. I could not eat nor have proven successful in each 
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ats 1 B P ’ the - Praga I was feeling well. After I had aeons are In Boston receipts have been a little | fully. The grass seed was wor Pri Postpai d, $ 1.00. 
Of the &% oa tes “oe ee Me :. Then the "Golden Medical Discovery’ I was like a new | larger, but as stock here was light there is | earth 14 inches deep before rolling. — TiCe, UU, 
‘a N pers t ey do ee one, sounny woman. Could eat and sleep. and de all Fed no accumulation, though dealers are taking| As to final results I have ee ~— — Address 

s of chicken raising se é : ‘ 901. 
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If your lobster has a straight tail, beware { 


of him. 
a 
The Independence knows her own mind, 
which is a good sign for the future. 
_ <>< 
The sea serpent has been seen at Bangor. 
As usual he was a frightful looking object. 
— se one 
Mr. Richard Croker continues to support 
the dignity of America on the English race 
course. ; 
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The romantic charm that is supposed to 
surround a policeman seems to be uncom- 
monly potent in Malden. 


> 
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One Krueger of Chicago is now a man 
without a stomach. His name is Carl, how- 


ever, and not Paul. 
—_. <> - 











travel, but to throw them haphazard into the 
highway is to create a nuisance, as twenty 
) stones as large as good-sized apples or larger, 
in front of one house, can be a serious inter- 
ference with comfortable riding, especially 
if the road master is not. likely to be along 
again for a year to pick them up. 
-- +o 

In placing an export duty upon coal Eng 
land has taken a step in self protection if 
she has placed that duty high enough, for 
we are inclined to think that it should have 
been made large enough to be practically 
prohibitive. Nearly all the great manufact- 
‘uring industries of the United Kingdom 
|are dependent upon coal for their motive 
‘ power, and to cheapen its cost to them must 
be a result of limiting themselves to a home 

| market, and also it must cheapen it to all 
the consumers, poor as weil as rich. It 
may prove a hardship to the mine own- 
‘ers and the operatives, but it will 
prove a stimulant to other industries, 
as well as help to provide a revenue to 
pay the expenses of the South African war. 
' As the old saying went, ‘it was hard luck 
‘for the buckle makers when shoestrings 
came into fashion,” for a few generations 











Attorney-General Knowlton is not the ago shoes were fastened with buckles that 


only man who objects to being called upon 


to ‘“‘stand and deliver.” 
——_ So —————— 


A birthday comes but once a year, says 


Edward of England, but one might as well 
celebrate it on one day as another. 
-~?o eo)! UDC 
The cup defender has had its romance, 
and everybody will hope that the hero and 
heroine are now beginning to ‘live happy 
ever afterward.”’ 
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Discoveries never come singly. Following 
the recovered Gainsborough, a Rubens has 
now turned up, purchased for $15 and said 
to be worth $10,000. 
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The results of the interviewing of Mrs. 
Gardner the other day go to show that that 
well-known personage understands the art 
of making concise and unmistakable 
answers. ween 

The interior of the new Horticultural Hall 
is at last actually in the hands of the society, 
and the management of the coming flower 
show can dig, plan and decorate to their 
heart’s content. 

eo —- 





‘often cost morethan the shoe. When we 
see a farmer selling some crop like his hay 
that robs the farm of its fertility, instead of 
feeding it out at home,we have felt as though 
there should bea system of export duties 
that would induce him to change his policy, 
and not leave an exhausted and impover- 
ished soil to future generations. 

————_—-- 27H o 


The Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture is about to issue its ninth edition of 
the ‘“ Descriptive Catalogue of Farms in 
| Massachusetts for sale at a low price in pro- 
portion to cost of buildings and productive 
capacity,’’ or what was formerly known as 
the “Abandoned Farm Catalogue.”  In- 
; cluding the first edition, published in No- 
vember, 1891, they have sent out 17,500 of 
, these catalagues describing in all 710 farms, 
‘of which 309 have been sold and 114 with- 
‘drawn from the list by request of the 
| owners, and 124 because owners did not re- 
ply to letters of inquiry. 
| The costof thisto the State has been 
$3769.05, or about $12 per farm, certainly 
, less than it would have cost the owners to 
have sold them through real estate agents. 
That the demand has not ceased is 








Fr. 0’Toole of Newton isa practical re-' shown by the fact that since Oct. 8, 
former who has little appreciation of half- 19990, they have had 643 requests by 


way methods either in removing clothes or 
in removing pictures of young women who 
iress tentatively. 
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The L road offers to build that new sub- 
way and present it to the city, after having 
the exclusive use of it for fifty years. The 
offer pretty well fixes the probable value of 
the new subway as a business investment. 

Sees 

Kansas will need twenty thousand men to 
harvest the season’s wheat crop, this being 
five thousand more than were imported last 
year to take care of the products of the 
State’s very active soil. The appeal for aid 
is of the kind that neighboring communities 
ought to be only to glad to answer. 
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A rather unusual case of ** declined with 
thanks’? comes from North Adams in the 
refusal of four prisoners to avail themselves 
of the comfortable hole which two others 
had succeeded in boring through the walls 
of their prison. The refusal speaks well 
for the hospitality of North Adams jailers. 
~- >> 

Professor Sargent has advised the cutting 
down of some of the old trees that Washing- 
ton himself planted at Mt. Vernon. The 
suggestion will undoubtedly shock many 
people, but if the man who planted them 
could be asked to give an opinion he would 
probably agree with Professor Sargent in 
the advisibility of the act. 

cca aed ini aie 

There is a Boerin Lynn who has grown 
tired of keeping a boarding house and 
openly thirsts for the tented fields. If he 
would only canvass all boarding houses and 
collect agreat many of the boors who inhabit 
them, the South African forces would gain 
a dread and deadly reinforcement. 

ieee re ke 

That is a pretty story of the five-year-old 
youngster and the big St. Bernard dog who 
kept him company in his wanderings from 
Hyde Park tothe Blue Hills. How much 
the big dog worried during the escapade is 
one of the things that cannot be known, but 
he certainly accepted his responsibilities 
with an intelligent conscientiousness. 
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M. Deschamps “rather thinks ”’ that it is 
the American woman that impresses him 
most of all things in America. Seeing that the 
gentleman spent so much time in the vicinity 
of Boston the statement is an expert’s 
answer to unkindly comment, long endured 


and now triumphantly shown to be false. 
oo —— --—- 


Mr. Chamberlain’s matrimonial scheme 
for the amelioration of life in the colonies 
has a very modern ring to it. In olden days 
it was the gentleman who made choice out 
of a number of prospective brides, but now 
it appears that the prospective brides are to 
be allowed the privilege of bidding for the 
most attractive male partner. 
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Many a cartoonist now before the public 
would profit by a visit to the Museum of 
Fine Arts and a conscientious study of the 
late Francis Gilbert Attwood’s pictures. 
Despite the fact that Mr. Attwood never 
sinned against refinement, his work never 
lost force from the decency with which he 
approached it. And for that reason the 
mind of a child and the intellect of a states- 
man can find common ground. of enjoyment 
in almost any of his drawings. 

The Rev. Alexander McKenzie, ad- 
dressing the Congregationalists, produced a 
brand-new theory of the Revolution. It is 
doubtful, however, if many historians will 
attempt to plagiarize it. The lords and 
bishops may have sat heavy upon the Amer- 
ican back, but we can hardly believe that all 
the historians have felt obliged to conceal 
the fact that such a performance was the 
actual beginning of American independence. 











——_—-- ~~, 

It is reported that the National Union of 
Musicians, now in session at Denver, have 
taken action toward the elimination of 
worthless music. The difficulty is to maki 
the performers of worthless music realize 
the height and depth of their wickedness, 
and that would require as much time as it 
will take to complete the growth of the 
Arnold Arboretum. 

Many people are now or lately have been 
digging up their flower beds in the front 
yard, and preparing little gardens on village 
lots to grow a few vegetables for home use. 
We are glad to see the good work going on, 
and we think it is perfectly right that they 
should take out the stones and grass roots as 
they go. The garden will do better without 
them. But throwing the stones into the 
highway as fast as they are dug out is not 
the best way to dispose of them. It is bad 
enough to take out a wheelbarrow load and 
dump them in a pile just outside the line of 





_mail for these books, of which 209 were 
from Massachusetts, 153 from New York, 
30from Illinois, 30 from Connecticut, 27 
‘from New Jersey, 25 from Pennsylvania, 
/17 from Ohio, 11 from Nebraska, and smaller 
numbers from other States. This certainly 
shows not only that they have done much to 
increase the productions of our State by 
putting these many farms which had been 
\largely unproductive, into the hands of 
those who have made or will make them 
productive, but it shows that Massachusetts, 
as an agricultural State, is becoming better 
appreciated by her own citizens and by the 
citizens of other States. Those who desire 
to dispose of such property are requested, 
by an advertisement in another column, to 


| write to the secretary of the Board, and he | 


may be able to assist them by publishing a 
description of the property in the next cata- 
logue. 





Si inal 


About this time the assessors are going 
about appraising the taxable property. As 
usual, they will fail to find much of the per- 
sonal property that is in the shape of notes, 
mortgages and bank or railroad stock. We 
heard of one not long ago who failed to find 
and put on record the mortgage on his own 
property, though we do not know whether 
his neglect saved him anything in the inter- 


est or not. But the personal property ofthe the day before going to school, and to be 
farmer is usually in sight and has a chance | equally ready to help after they returned at 


to help pay its share of the town’s ex-; 
,penses. If he isa rather poor farmer, with | 
poor stock and tools, he is liable to pay 
more than his share. His $25 cow or $25! 
horse, neither of which fairly earn their | 


keeping, are likely to go on the list at a forenoon and eight in the afternoon. 


each, and if he objects they advise him to 
get better stock and keep it better. They | 
do not propose to lower the average value of | 
ifarm animals in town by putting in any | 
stock at $15 or $20 per head. But 
,;When they come to the richer neigh- 
‘bor who has a horse that he _ paid} 
' $1000 for, and a pure-bred cow that 
cost him $300, they decide that he was a 
fool to pay so much, and possibly appraise 
the horse at $150 and the cow at $50. They | 
| do not believe in these fancy values there. | 
! Nor does his real estate escape helping to} 
pay a little more than its share of the taxes. | 
His farm, which he would find it hard work 
to sell for 82000, is likely to be taxed at 
$2500, if he keeps it in pretty good cultiva- 
tion, and the grounds around the house are 
well kept and neat, but the mansion in the 
village, that cost the owner $75,000 to build, 
gets off with $25,000, and vacant lots that 
produce nothing, but are being held until | 
the owner can get fifty cents a square foot 
for them, are valued at about ten cents a foot 
or less, because the owner gets no income 
from them. There should bea remedy for 
this state of affairs, but we will not try to 
suggest it now. , 


a nat 





Young America and His Sister. 


| As the season of closing exercises and col- 

lege commencements draws near, it is once 
more b:ought home to the observer that the 
American girl is in these days conspicu- 
ously superior to the American boy in the 
matter of education. About four-fifths of 
the graduates to whom we shall soon be 
wishing happiness and success are girls, 
the great majority of whom have gone 
through the twelve years of work which 
leads to a high school diploma without miss- 
ing a single promotion. Even in sections 
where the female preponderance is far less 
marked than in New England, the propor- 
tion of girls who complete the high school 
course is scarcely less imposing. 

What, one must ask, is the matter with our 
' American boys? Some, to be sure, are com- 
pelled to drop out of the high schools to go 
to work, but in many cases the dropping out 
is dueto indolence. It may not be true that 
girls are brighter than their male fellow- 
students, but it is undoubtedly true that 
they are more conscientious. Then they take 
pride in their work, and pride has ever been 
a wonderful spur to effort. The result of 
all this is that the American boy in the 
country districts is decidedly inferior in- 
tellectually to his sister. In a family where 
the girls persevere to the extent of the nor- 
mal school, if not the college, the boy con- 
siders his education sufficiently advanced 
when he has reached the first grade in the 
high school. 

By this time, too, the desire to have a 
large amount of money to spend is for him 
father to the determination to quit study 
and seek out work. An important cause 
indeed of the arrested educational develop- 
ment of young America seems to us to lie in 
the boy’s wish for money he ought not to 
need. The American lad of high school age 


early in that expensive luxury, a “girl.” 
The “‘girl’’ calls for attentions which de- 
mand money,and since the boy’s parents can 
scarcely afford him an allowance sufficient 
for his own pleasures, it soon becomes neces- 
sary for the developing youth to leave school 
and work, that he may give his girl ice Gream 
and car rides. For when a youth of sixteen 
suffering from the qualms of calf-love is 
called upon to sacrifice either his ‘‘ girl ’’ or 
his education, it is always the education 
which goes. “This phase of the matter has 
been entirely overlooked by most writers 
who have studied the disproportion between 
boy and girl students of the high school age, 
but we think a little observation and reflec- 
tion would convince any inquirer that the 
epidemic of ‘girls’ rather than mental in- 
feriority lies at the root of this odd situation. 

Here then is something for the parents of 
the land to take in hand. It is often start- 
ling to observe that the very mother who 
protests in the case of her young son against 
the demands the “ girl’? makes upon the fam- 
ily pocketbook,permits her young daughter to 
receive from a schoolboy just those invita- 
tions and presents against which she has 
been protesting. 

_For many more evils than this educational 
one the “girl” habit in America is respon- 
sible. But since men and women are some- 
times more easily moved on the economic 
than on the ethical side, it might be well for 
the fathers and mothers of the rising genera- 
tion to make this an issue, and institute be- 
cause of it the hard and fast rule that school- 
girls shall not be permitted to accept from 
schoolboys any attentions which involve 
money expenditure. Then perhaps young 
America will stay at school as long as his 
sister does, and will beable when he reaches 
manhood’s estate to show himself the in- 
tellectual equal of the pretty little maid 
whom he has loved from the time when she 
came, another child, to play dolls and take 
tea at his boyhood home. 
~>- ——— 


Farm Life in 1850. 


Life upon the farm a half century ago was 
more of a “strenuous life”’ than it is today, 
and it would not be easy to find now a dis- 
trict so far behind the present methods as to 
show much resemblance to the farm customs 
of that date. Weremember it more dis- 
tinctly as it was for the boys gn the farm 
then, but we have some recollections of what 
it was for older people. 

There was then no _ ten-hour system. 
‘*Man’s work is from sun to sun”? was true 
then, whether the cther line of the couplet 
was or not. The farmer who did not eat 
his breakfast by candle light in the winter, 
and inthe summer did not feed and milk 
and get the stock in the pastures before 
breakfast, or who thought of ‘‘ doing the 
chores ”’ before he ate his supper, was con- 
sidered to be either infirm or to have ‘‘a con- 
stitutional disinelination to labor.”’ . 

The hired man, if he boarded with the 
farmer’s family, was expected to arise as 
early as his employer, and to work as late, 
| even if he had to use a lantern that he might 
|see to finish his day’s work,as we have 

known men to doa great many times, even 
j}in summer. If hired only as 'day help, he 
{came before breakfast, and usually man- 
aged to have one or two hours work done 
| before that meal was ready. If he lived 
; near he might get one or both his other 
| neals at home, but to have eaten at home 
| before beginning work in the morning was 
not thought a good plan, as it made too 
long an interval between the breakfast and 
the noonday dinner. 

| But these rules were thought as good for 
the hired man as for the farmer and for 
; the farmer’s family. The boys were ex- 
pected to be up as early as the others,and to 
' assist in the lighter work at the barns before 
| breakfast, then to do some of the work of 











night. During vacations if one did not do 
the work of a man he worked few less hours 
than the men, and he wasas busy. If he 
heard of the eight-hour system he might 
have thought it to mean eight hours in the 


His opportunities for play came during 
the recess and nvon hour at school, or he 
had the privilege of going out into the field 
to pick a pailof wild berries. Lucky for 
him if he could supply the family table, and 
then have a few to sell that he might hoard 
up the few pennies he obtained for them, so 
that he could buy a pair of shoes to be put 
on at Thanksgiving time. No self-respecting 
boy wanted to go barefooted after Thanks- 
giving, while if he had worn shoes earlier 
than that or failed to come out barefooted 
on Fast Day he would have been thought 
either weakly or proud. 

The work of the women of the farmer’s 
family was scarcely lighter, possibly heavier, 
for they rose as early and kept busy with 
the cares of the family and the dairy and 
the poultry yard. And even with this if 
there were any unmarried daughters or sis- 
ters they found some way of earning a little 
money to clothe themselves, and perhaps to 
form a fund for the day when they should 
be married or buried. Vacation days were 
even less frequent for them than for the 
boys, for the latter were sometimes allowed 
to go fishing, as if they had good success all 
were able to profit by the result, as a most 
welcome change from the usual provisions 
that were to be found in the beef and pork 
barrels and the vegetable bins in the cellar 

It is not to be wondered at{that some one 
said of the farmers’ boys of those days that 
they were like the fish he tried to catch, 
“*the best of them got away every time.” 
Many ashrewd and successful business man 
in our cities and larger towns today, and 
for many years past, may be counted as 
among those boys who ‘“‘ got away,’’ because 
ambitious for other work less monotonous, 
less tiresome and better paid. If it was a 
hard school in which they had graduated, 
the lessons of industry, perseverance and 
economy were useful ones, that helped to fit 
them for the duties that awaited them when 
they left home. 

We are not sorry that the young and the 
old people on the farm are having an easier 
life and better opportunities than they did 
then. We believe that if those opportunities 
are properly appreciated and embraced that 

will result in better farmers as individ- 
uals and more enlightened, better informed 
farming communities, which will result in 
better methods of farming by those who re- 
main at home, and in sending out those who 
go forth into the world better equipped to 
meet its duties and cares than those who 
went in the days we speak of. 

And they need to be. It is not the farmer 
and the farmer’s family alone that has made 
progress since then, but the world has 
moved, and we hope to better conditions. 
Weare not among those who are ever look- 
ing backward to the ‘* good old times ”’ or 
bewailing the degeneracy of the present 
day. If people can live more comfortably, 
as we believe they can, by working eight 
hours a day in 1901 than they could by 
working sixteen hours a day in 1851, we 
rejoice for them, and would not be sorry to 
believe that in 1951 they may not be obliged 


hope a better supply of reading matter, bet- 
ter information about subjects that are out- 
side of the home duties and people, as well 
as places, that are not within the range of 
the daily vision. With much that is good 
has come much, that if not bad, has but 
little value. With much good grain there 
must be some chaff, and when straw grows 
rank there will be some barren stalks. But 
if the whole yield increases we can pardon a 
little exuberance in growth. 

We feel today that we are in a sort of 
transition state from the past to the future, 
and that there may be a development which 
will bring future generations as far in ad- 
vance of the present, in many ways, a8 We 
of today are in advance of the early settlers 
of the country, and that without losing any- 
thing either physically or morally. We no- 
ticed that the young men of 1898 did not 
show less patriotism, less readiness to enlist 
under the old flag, less courage on the field, 
or less endurance in camp or march than did 
the boys of 1861, and the latter were not in- 
ferior to the patriots of 1775. 

There is today a tendency to athletic 
sports ; baseball, football, bicycling and golf 


we do not know that they are worse than 
the trials of skill or strength in which we 
took part when we were young. They are 


was thought incomplete unless there were 
tween men whose gray hairs should have 


led them to avoid such contests. 
The lyceums with their almost weekly 





accessible to those who admire them. 
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Orchard Experiments. 


readers as do not receive the bulletin. 

Orchard No. 1 has thirty-two trees planted 
fifteen years ago, and it has been under 
thorough cultivation all of that time. In 
1899 each tree was fertilized with two 
pounds fine, dry fish, two pounds sulphate 
of potash, one pound nitrate of soda. In 
1900 each tree had twenty-five pounds Can- 
ada ashes and one and one-fourth pounds 
nitrate of soda. Theaim is to keep up a 
steady growth of six to twelve inches each 
year, and the fertilizer is varied according 
to the season and the crop produced. Most 
are sprayed, excepting such as are left for 
comparison. With but one tree of a variety 
the most conspicuous sorts were Wealthy, 
| Washington Royal, sometimes called Palmer 
Greening, Sutton Beauty and Lawver. The 
last named yielded four barrels from a tree 
eight inches in diameter. 

Orchard No. 2 has 57 trees, one or two of 
a variety, planted 15 to 20 years ago, on 
rather dry, stony soil with a hardpan sub- 
| soil, In this orchard a strip eight feet wide 
between the rows was kept in cultivation, 
and on the rest along the trees the grass 
was cut twice during the season and left to 
lie on the ground as a muleh and protection 
| for the falling fruit. Fertilizer used same 
asin other orchard. The most noticeable 
varieties were the Gravenstein, Astrachan, 
Williams, Hurlbut, Ben Davis, Lady Apple, 
Fall Pippin, Wolf River, Baldwin and 
Fameuse. Nearly every tree bore a full 
crop. A Hurlbut 10 inches in diameter 
bore over 6 barrels. Lady Apple, 8 inches, 
5 barrels, four of which sold for $22. Fam- 
euse, 9 inches, 4 barrels, Baldwin, 10 inches, 
4 barrels, Red Russet, 12 inches, 5 barrels, 
ete. 

Orchard No. 3 has twenty-eight trees on 
rather moist, stony land with hard pan sub- 
soil, has not been cultivated for fifteen 
years, but grass cut once or twice each year 
and left where it fell or raked under the 
trees. Fertilizers same as the others, and 
all trees have made satisfactory growth. 
The most noticeable varieties were Porter, 
King, Duchess, Pewaukee, Haas, Baldwin, 
Pound Sweet, Scarlet Cranberry and West- 
field Seek-no-further. One King 10 inches in 
diameter yielded 4 barrels, Baldwin 9 inches 
44 barrels, Pound Sweet 34 barrels, Scarlet 
Cranberry 4 barrels. The trees, excepting 
those left for comparison, were sprayed 
three times during the early part of the sea- 
son with bordeaux mixture and paris green 
and those most subject to scab with a weak 
solution of sulphate of copper, three ounces 
in fifty gallons of water. a short time before 
the fruit was gathered. In a wet season it 
should be sprayed with this solution twice, 
once the last of August and another just 
before picking, to prevent the late growth of 
scab which comes when the apples are not 
kept very dry in the cellar. 

Most of the fruit was thinned when about 
an inch in diameter, but a few trees left 
showed results in comparison. Red <As- 
trachan, not thinned, 4 4-5 barrels worth $3, 
thinned at cost of $1.20, yield five barrels 
worth $5.05. Early Harvest not thinned, 14 
barrels worth nothing, thinned at cost of 15 
cents, yield 14 barrels worth 98 cents. 
Hurlbut, not thinned, five barrels worth $3, 
thinned at cost of 45 cents, five barrels worth 
$3.55. Baldwin, not thinned 3} barrels 
worth $2, thinned at cost of 60 cents, four 
barrels worth $2.90. Rhode Island Green- 
ing, not thinned two barrels worth $1.50, 
thinned at cost of 15 cents, 24 barrels worth 
$2.10. The gain over cost of labor varied 
from 10 to 85 cents per tree, but if it had 
been a large orchard and skilled labor the 
work might have cost much less. 

The fruit most in demand in order of 
ripening was Astrachan, Oldenburg, Grav- 
enstein, Wealthy, Fall Pippin, McIntosh, 
Hubbardston, Baldwin, Washington Royal, 
Sutton Beauty and Roxbury Russet. Of 
late varieties ripening in May and June, and 
valuable for late shipping, are Ben Davis, 
Lawver, York Imperial, Scarlet Cranberry, 
Walbridge, Mann and some others that sup- 
ply a need, but should not be sent to market 
in competition with the earlier apples. 

About forty varieties of peaches fruited 
last season, and the fruit was of unusual size 
and quality. Orchard No. 1 is growing on 
land where -two previous generations of 
trees have grown, the first set in the spring 
of 1870, the second in 1884, and the present 
in 1896. Two trees of each variety were set, 
and the land has been in constant cultiva- 
tion. Fertilizer used in 1899, 14 pounds fine 
dry fish and one pound sulphate of potash 
per tree. In 1900 seven pounds Canada 
ashes and one pound nitrate of soda per tree. 
The growth of wood was good, and the fruit 
that matured was of large size and good 
quality. They will need heavier applica- 
tions of fertilizer this year if they are to pro- 











to work more than four hours a day. 





is a very precocious creature in these days, 
aud he almost invariably desires to indulge 


With the railroads, telegraphs and bette 
mail facilities has come a larger and we 





duce good crop of fruit, as now seems likely. 


are prevailing topics among the young, but| but there was no crop in 1900. The fertil- 


many trials of skill at wrestling, even be-| peas to serve as a cover crop and prevent and Stone’s Early. The 


Bulletin No. 73 from the Hatch Experi- 
ment Station of the Massachusetts Agricult- 
ural College gives the result of the orchards 
at the station last year, with record of their 
previous treatment, and we are glad to give 
the facts for the benefit of such of our 


Bordeaux mixture, four pounds sulphate of 
copper, same of caustic line inone hundred 
gallons of water, adding arsenic lime to the 
two first applications to destroy plum 
curculio and other insects. The effect was 
very marked. Fruit on trees not sprayed 
was in most cases badly injured by scab, 
and some by brown rot or monilia, while 
on sprayed trees little or no injury was done 
by these pests. The varieties showing most 
value were Mountain Rose, St. John, Early 
Crawford, Old Nixon, Late Crawford, 
Champion and Elberta, to which may be 
added Crosby and Dennis for home use. On 
March 1 fruit buds areconsiderably injured, 
from ninety per cent. in Elberta and Early 
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Crawford to ten or twenty per cent. in 

Crosby and Dennis. Probably including all ash; 

varieties more than three-fourths of the Sf ati 

fruit buds are destroyed. profits 
Orchard No. 2, of about 250 trees, was set I. 

in 1898 between young apple trees that are arge ; , 






forty feet apart. The trees made unusual 
growth and set a moderate crop of fruit, all 
of which, but about a dozen specimens, were 
removed when small. The land was thor- 
oughly cultivated in 1899 with a crop of corn, 



















































































































































Our books, telling about composi...” 
best adapted for all crops, ate ee t “ all { 
GERMAN KALI WorK¢ 
93 Nassau St., New York. ’ 


izer used in 1899 was one-half pound fine 
dry fish, one-quarter pdund nitrate of soda 
and one pound sulphate of potash per tree. 





certainly no worse than the days when every / In 1900 seven pounds Canada ashes, half |Stone’s Early, Standard. | Raa 
town-meeting day or any other gathering | pound nitrate of soda per tree. 


In August Howard’s No. 36, Fountain and {) 
the land was sown with barley and Canada |Q® heavy soil, Howard’s No. 4, 
No. 2, Howard’s No. 36, Watson. | 


washing, and to furnish organic matter for | varieties were Stone’s Earl, or ich 
the trees. At March 1 about three-fourths | early, ofanedium size, good qualit 


of the fruit buds are killed, but enough are | 0st productive, and Howard's \i, 
was remarkable for size, beaut 


lecture, and the debating societies that we | left to produce a good crop if nothing further yroducti : » Quaast 
knew when young are vanished, but the} happens to them. I pte ee 
Patrons of Husbandry and the fraternal or- 
ganizations are training the young men to|of the orchard, especially the European | Varies little if any from that we Jat 
a skill in debate, while the newspapers | varieties. ‘There are a great many varieties, 
bring the lectures to the family, where they | with only one or two of a variety, and they 
can be read and re read and studied as could | range from one to thirty years old. Fertil- | py local applications, as they cannot 
not the spoken lecture, while of books upon | jzer used, as to size of tree, in 1899, from | diseased portion of the ear. T) i eggne 
all topics there is a multiplicity for study | quarter totwo pounds nitrate of soda, one to | Way to cure Deafness, and that is by ov... 
and recreation, and if none are better than] three pounds fine dry fish and one to two | tional remedies. 
| the favorites of our boyhood, those yet are} pounds sulphate of potash. In 1900 from five 
( 


The remainder of bulletin js 
The plum crop was the best in the history | spraying notes and spray foe enden i 


lished. 
— > bo — 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 
Thereis « 


Deafness is caused }y 
flamed condition of the mucous. Jini) 
vets 


to ten pounds Canada ashes and one to two Eustachian Tube. When this tube g 
you have arumbling sound or imperfect ty 


pounds nitrate of soda per tree. Nearly all and when it is entirely closed Deafness. a 
vashoties fruited, and among the most pro- result, and unless the inflammation ae ecteiren 
ductive were one Lincoln, trunk 34 inches | out and this tube restored to its normal con tio 
in diameter, eight years old, yield 34 bushels, | hearing will be destroyed forever: nine cases oot 
sold for $10.50; Bradshaw, same diameter, | Of ten are caused by catarrh, whieh is notiine 
three bushels; Kingston, four inches, two but an inflamed condition of the mucous o) 
bushels; Quackenbos, five inches, three ~— re 

bushels; Washington, five inches, two bush- | of ie ee cea spas 
els; Burbank, Japanese, four inches, three | eured by Hall’s Catarrh Pa Send for a 
bushels. Spraying according to calendar | free. F. J. CHENEY & C€O., Toledo. 0. 
has prevented black knot from injuring the| (Sold by Druggists, 75. 

trees, and has nearly controlled brown rot. | Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


The station orchards have nearly all the Keeping Cows for Profit 
valuable varieties of bearing size of the|Is the name of an attractive treatise « 
Japanese varieties, but the crop has been | to-date dairying, with statistical informat 
small, either owing to injury to fruit buds Practical hints, suggestions and some adyic« 
and trees during winter or from other ' home butter making and factory patro 
causes. While most of the older varieties er by the De Laval Separator ( 
are much inferior in quality to the best sc. gage tego i aL en 
European varieties they have compensating , ject, and any of i readers who nro : 
qualities; They come into bearing in two | Will please mention our publication and t! 
or three years from planting, and bear | receive it free. 
heavy crops. Of the older varieties the; Asa prompt and effective remedy for < 
Abundance and Burbank are perhaps the | calves, Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure | 
best, with Wickson and October Purple of j been equalled. See advertisement 
better quality but uncertain productiveness. 
Hale thus far has proved unproductive. 
American plums are attracting much at- | OWers is the failure of some of the best 
tention on account of hardiness and freedom | reed er come around regularly. Atte: 
from injury by plum curculio and brown bee n ery ng gal 
7 : recommend Hood Farm Non Breediig |’ 
rot. None of the pure natives have proved | aj) breeders who are troubled in t 
equal in quality to the European or best of | thoroughly disinfects, kills all germs 
the Japanese, but some of the new hybrids | organs in normal condition. It proved s 
with Japanese or European are of tine qual- | in 29 out of 32 cases recently. 
ity and very promising. Among the best of | « Better out than in’—that humor ? 
this group fruited are the Wild Goose, Hawk- | notice. To be sure it's out. and al 
eye, Hammer, Gold or Golden, ete. Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The grape crop was large and of fine 
quality, little rot or mildew appearing, ; } 
owing to drv we spray. | rounded by extensive and primeval foresis 
: gt Iry weather and thorough spray | Rangeley; and asa fishing or health . 
ing. Fertilizer used in 1899, half pound each places equal it. The group is made up of 
fine, dry fish and sulphate of potash, quarter , 0f Six lakes, and eaeh abounds in thy 
D 1 nitrate of sods & 7" _ | Species of salmon and trout. Fishing ts « 
pound nitrate of soda per vine. The only | ative sport which numbers its devotees 
new variety that holds a place with the a eng thousands, — why shouldn't 
‘ ’ ‘ nee al ._ | takes one away trom ihe turmoil and excite: 
Concord, Worden and Green Mountain is | of the city, and there is nothing to do but to: 
Campbell’s Early. This has a rather hard = ~— a rns air and t 
but sweet pulp and tough ski 5 > ant calm and quiet atmosphere that pervades | 
\ J ! ugh skin, ripens with ‘region. Everywhere about the Rangeley - 
Moore’s Early, hangs long on the vine and | first-class camps, cabins and hotels in which 
keeps well in storage. |may comfortably enjoy his) spring visitat 
: ‘ . a6 | And so accessible has the region become thro 
rhe blackberries produced unusually well. | the introduction of the * Iron Horse” that 
The yields of the older varieties were at the SPortsman leaving Boston on the night P 
1 fA > 2067 on: is Caan is landed at his rendezvous by noon of the to 
rate per acre of « gawamn,2067 quarts; Snyder, ing day. An interesting guide on_ fishing, 
2300 quarts ; Taylor, 3267 quarts ; Ohmer,3000 ed“ menage Ane er ape A is published by tli 
a 17 z ; ? -assenger Department of the Boston & Maine 
quarts; Eldorado, 2178 quarts; Mercereau, tailroad, Boston, and fora two-cent stalnp 
three years old, 1000 quarts; Rathbun, three can get it, and if you area fisherman, you 1+ 


years, 2284 quarts; Eldorado and Ohmer in ! 

fourth year, others in seventh year. Hills 

seven by seven feet apart, fertilizer in 1899, | GASOLENE ENGINES 
three-fourths pound dry fish, one-fourth | 

pound nitrate of soda, half-pound sulphate | ,, 0% nates pnt Seite hap negate 
potash to hill. In 1900, five pounds ashes, | ana substantially cite ant you Gill not hesi- 
quarter-pound nitrate of soda. \ tate to Choose 4 


The currants were smaller than usual | SPRINGFIELD 
owing todry weather in June. Fertilizer ENGINE 
your pump 












Failure to Breed. 
A source of great annoyance and loss 1 





You are Next. 
A rare, beautiful and sparkling cei 






per hill in 1899, quarter pound each dry fish, | 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash. Inj a, 'y be 

1900 three pounds of Canada ashes, quarter- | A Ae 2 ¢ trewlars on! 
pound of nitrate of soda. The best yields zi “ation. 
were at the rate per acre of 6764 quarts of largely ia Wind Mi Tanke De teas ot 
Cherry, 5206 quarts Fays. Wilder, Red Hand and Power lumps. 


Cross and Pomona showed good fruit on SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 


bushes one or two years younger than 
236 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


above. The Pomona is the best flavored 
red currant, and the White Imperial best 
among the white kinds. 

Many varieties of raspberries 
killed, making the crop an unsatisfactory 
one. They were set at the same distances as Cream se 
blackberries and had the same fertilizers. 


iz 3 ~ owe y oN Wann : 
i¢ ra i s All the Cream y 
winter 5 ose ey Ss in 6) minutes. 
WYRICE: 
$7.00 to $15.0 
Catalogue Fre: 


Cuthbert and Loudon gave best results and } Separator Pn. em een 
King was the best early variety. Cuthbert ( 
: MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO:, Clinton, lov 


~ 


is liable to winter kill, and Loudon is sub- 
ject to mildew in the summer, and requires - 
a rather rich, moist soil, but the fruit is 
large and of fine color and quality. 

The early blossoms of the strawberry 
were cut off by frost, and crops reduced but 
remaining fruit was of good size and sold at 
good prices. The land on which it was 
grown was fitted by plowing under in the 
spring about five cords per acre of stable 
manure and harrowing in one thousand 
pounds fertilizer made by mixing 667 pounds 
dry fish with 353 pounds sulphate of potash. FOR SALE. 
Plants were set in April,and ground kept A very desirable home of seven re 
free from weeds until it froze. Set inrows stable, one acre of land with fruit trees 
3 feet apart, plants four to six inches apart, 0" Mainroad, Pleasant Valley, Ames! 
covering beds about two feet wide. The excellent opportunity for one to obtain 
greatest yields were, Sample at rate of 4625 NOM atabargain. Address 50 
quarts per acre, Glen Mary 3562 quarts, eee een " 
Brandywine 3504 quarts, Haverland 3187 

quarts, Clyde 3087 quarts, Ruby 2593 quarts. +4+++-++-++ Et 
One hundred varieties were fruited in 
small plots, consisting of twenty-six varie- - as 
ties fruiting for the first time and the bal- 3 if 
ance of those that have fruited one or more Does H ot Weat hi : 
years previously. The six new varieties Mate your wire fence sag? Not tt tna. 
that gave the best results on light land were PA@E WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, ©! 
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Will save your fruit and 
your crops. We have a ful! 
ine of Spray Pumps and 
pparatus, and will mail a 
catalogue uponapplication. 


Gharles J. Jager Company, 


174 High St., Boston, Mass. 







Market Street, Amesbury. 
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GASOLENE ENGINES: 


FOR PUMPING, FARM WORK, SAW MILLS, GRIST MILLS, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 

QUARRIES, AIR COMPRESSING, HOISTING, AND IN FACT FOR ANY PURPOSE 

WHERE LITTLE OR MUCH POWER IS WANTED. LIGHT SIZES FOR LAUNCHES. 
We have special adaptations of these engines for pumping for Farms and Country Estates. 


CHARLES J. JACER COMPANY, 






000004004 











One tree of each variety was sprayed three 
times for the peach scab with the weak 


174 HICH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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noSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, | 


=. OF AV 
ARK oF po narcneont: a ripen EY Rey 
Br: 20 Stock at yards: 1933 cattle, 7 sheep, hogs, 
wv the week ener May 22, 1901. 753 cites 120 horses. From West, 1587 for 
Shotes | 22,500 hogs, 120 horses; Maine, 146 cattle, 27 hogs, 
and ‘ 281 calves; New Hampshire, 13 cattle, 5 calves; 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals Vermont, 23 cattle, 5 hogs, 39 calves; Massa- 
41 so2 8090 40 26,467 2207 chusetts, 164 cattle, 7 sheep, 48 hogs, 328 calves. 
“a 5074 S7TL 227,509 2912 Puesday—Near 2000 head of cattle for home and 
| foreign trade. The Western amounted to 1587 
prices on Northern Cattle. ' head, balance from New England. The market 
, ‘or hundred pounds on total weight of for cattle ruled steady, and none too many for the 
nid w and meat, extra, $5.00@6.25; first demand. Beef cows were easily disposed of, and 
~,was.7; second quality, $5.00@5.25; , even old slim cows were turned over to canners 
\, $4.00@4.75; a few choice single pairs, | at 2h¢ and under. J. P. Day sold cows and bulls, 
. some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ of 990@1520 ths, at 3}@4c. A. C. Foss sold 13 
. <tern steers, 4) @6e. | Cattle, av. 1000 ths, at $3.70 Pp ewt. A. W. Stanley 
\p YouNG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 sold 2 beef cows, 1500 tbs, at 2jc. D. A. Walker, 2 
aids; faney milch cows, $50@65; bulls, 2420 tbs, at3ge; 4 cows, 2800 tbs, at 2}c. 
Ldry, S12@25. Cobb & Tracey, 2 oxen, of 3000 ths, at 5c. 
rhin young eattle for farmers: Year- | Milch Cows. 
wv; two year olds, 314039; three yeat | ay improved movement noticed. The supply 
( ti. ; 7 . was lighter, not exceeding 450 head, which being 
. Ver pound, live weight, 2) @3c; extra, | the ease, speculators were earnest about buying, 
pand lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ | whieh affected the general trade. . Last week’s 
rdje, reo ‘ prices were well sustained. P. A. Berry sold 6 
jocs—Per pound, 5}a6e, live weight: fancy Maine milch cows at a fancy price. F. W. 
, holesale, —; retail, $2.00@6.50; country | Wormwell sold 6 cows, $30@38. C. A. Dennen 
ius, TaThe. bought 2 Holstein, 2 Ayrshire and 2 Durham milch 
\ CALVES—3} adhe P tb. cows, very choice, at $75 a head. W. Cullen sold 
Hl brighton, 6a@7e P th; country lots, 5@5$¢. | o9 cows 84060. J. M. Philbrook a lot of 3 cows 
SKINS —S00 @$1.20; dairy skins, 40.@69c. for $135, 5 cows for $227.50, 2 cows $95 the pair. 
\ Brighton, 4@5e p tb; country lots,’ ~hompson & Hanson 2 choice cows $60 each, 
| 1200 ths each, warranted to give 20 quarts a day, 
, 5 050. 2 cows $40 each. 
: a OSE Veal Calves. 
Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals od A quicker demand at tc advance, with sales at 
\ yn..2029 8083 3,887 1454 416 | gp a@5ke. M.D. Holt & Sons 30 calves, 110 tbs, at 
Bi 1933 7 22,580 758 i: 5c. Thompson & Hanson, 64 calves, 5c. F. W. 
ttle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. Wormwell 10 calves, 120 ths, at 4c. General sales 
; at 5@5}e a th. 
: Connie Late Arrivals. 
Ar aelguaen At Watertown. Wednesday—A good feeling prevailed at the 
a a 18 J A Hathaway 349 yard in the selling of milch cows. Last week’s 
Lith) Bros 1s J & C Coughlin = 17 prices were sustained, and the disposals were 
EK Bove ak = W Leach ” complete. There were a few sales at $70@75 of 
' pson& Massachusetts. very choice quality, that do not come in the gen- 
Hanson 24 At Watertown. eral run of sales, beef cows selling at very firm 
Hairs & Fel- JS Henry . 25 prices. Libby Bros. sold 15 head of cows, from 
= bs if Rarewell 9 “ $25@52. Harris & Fellows, 20 cows, $30@50. 0. 
M ar x pcan ' “> W F Dennen 4 | H. Forbush sold 1 bull, of 1040 ths, at 3}c; 1 beef 
3 & Traey 6 At Brighton. —_| cow, 1150 tbs, at 4c; 2 cows, 2030 ths, at 3gc. J. T. 
Mpsteckman = 2 JSHenry 42 7) Molloy, 3 cows, $42 @45, and $50 down to $37. J. 
AW stanley : Eng 4 | s. Henry sold his lowest grade cows at $35; 5 
JP Day 16 | cows at $40 each, 3 cows at $48, 10 cows (choice), 


“New Hampshire. 


Ac Brighton. 


0 Foss 13 
ACNEDMA&AW 

Co. . 
HB Moulton 6 
T Shay 1 
Geo Heath ” 


mw At Watertown 
Breck & Wood = 24 








EK STOCK AT WATERTOWN 








D A Walker 10 


ool Western. Store Pigs. 
- as es 7} Sales of small pigs $2.50@3.50. Shotes, $4.50@ 
Morris Beef Co. 646 - 
Swift & Co 697 pune a oes <a 


° Ss Learned 112 


W H Monroe 20 | 
115 Sturtevant & | 


| $50@55. M. D. Stockman, 5 cows, $30 to $45. 


W. A. Ricker, 158; M. G. Flanders, 65; B. F. 
Ricker, 30; W. A. Farnham, 40; F. Ricker, 101; J. 
S. Henry, 33; J. T. Molloy, 6. 
Massachusetts—J.S. Henry, 148; W. A. Bard- 
well, 18; W. F. Dennen, 2; H. A. Gilmore, 26; 
scattering, 175; J. P. Day, 35; D. A. Walker, 7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


cece tececee: eoesee-8 65@3 4b 
Pea Cal. small white... SILI a 
ed « 






van + a2 22 5O 
1 Tia? 00 


Hay and Straw. 


Hay prime, bales........---.------------ 18 50@19 00 
cs ah ge Naumann voes be <tr tS Bp 
—w Mee ees est ehs. kuamees «a 14 002.15 00 
” fine choice..........-.--------- 14 00.015 00 
nil clover mixed, » ton....-..--- 14 00.14 50 
” clover, P ton.........-.-------1400@ 
0a swale, P ton.........--------- 8 00a 900 
Straw, prime rye............------------ 19 00.020 00 
Straw, oat, per ton........---...-------- 90a 950 
Straw, tangled rye...........----------- 10 00.412 00 


FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleour.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $4 10.@4 35. j 

Spring, clear and straight, $3 10@3 50. 

inter patents, $3 90@4 15, 

Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@3 85. 

Corn Meal.—The market is quiet at $1 02@1 04 
PY bag, and $225a@2 30 p bbl; granulated $2 45 
@2 60 P bbl. 

Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
the market quoted at $2 50@450 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $3 35@$83 85 v bbl. 
for rolled, and $3 75@4 25 for cut and ground. ; 

Bye Flour.—The market is quoted at $2 9@ 
350 P bbl. 

Corn.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 52}c. 

Steamer yellow, new. 

No. 3, yellow, 524c. 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 37.@38c. 

No. 2 clipped, white, 35{e. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 354c. 

Heavier grades, spot, 364c. \ 

Clipped, to ship, white, 37@374c. | 

Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 

Winter wheat, bran sacks, $18 75. 

Winter wheat, middling sacks, $16 25@19 50. 

Spring wheat, bran sacks, $16 60017 25. 

Spring wheat, middling sacks, $16 25.@19 50. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $24 00.@24 50. 

epete. ~The market is steady with trade ruling 


ull. 
State grades, 6-rowed, 65@70c. 
State, 2-rowed, 60@65c. 
Western grades, 65@70¢. 
Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
50@76e for No.2 6rowed State, and 42@57¢c fo 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley, 46.@48)c. 
BRye.— Quiet, $3.05@3.60 Pp bbl. 





THE WOOL MARKET. 





Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan........ - 15@16 
vA 1” ele RE 17a18 

” tM gs sae ac penance 2la 

¢ SOE xnnc saaneanenon 21a 
EE sewer saccuneaan 19.4220 

Fine delaine, Ohio... ...............--.------ 28a 

i ws ee ere eae 2a 
NOT DGB icin oon on cin secs nena teceeuue se 21a27 

LuMps IN UpDpDER.—Subscriber, Norfolk 


County, Mass.: When you write of garget in a| 
dry cow we suppose that she has swelling or | 
lumps in the udder or teats when not giving milk. | 
We fear that she has something worse than gar- 
get, or tuberculous glands in the udder. You 
might try bathing in hot water as hot as the hand 
can be borne in it, putting on hot bandages, fre- 
quent rubbing, and the use of camphorated oil or 
some similar liniment, but unless it yields readily 
to treatment we advise calling a competent 
veterinarian to examine her at once, and he may 
tell you that the best economy is to killand bury 
her or burn her as quickly as possible and then 
disinfect the stable. For cow with first calf, for 
first three days we would give only a handful of 
shorts in a pail of water about blood warm 
astoften as she would drink it, with the best 


in the barn. After that time a pint of shorts 
twice a day, to be‘gradually increased to a quart, 
and after the first two weeks change to a mixture 





W F Wallace 58 30 ~=©Haley 112 circa 2 
; AtN EDM & Wool Wholesale Prices. 
Vermont. co. M & Wool | 
as Watertowa. NE DMS Woo. 5o0| Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
A Willik unson 23 Co 463 5040 : a 
Fred Savage 14 J | Northern and Eastern— ro 
NH Woodward 6 2 At Watertown. § Chickens, choice roasting ...........-.---- i7@18 
GW Hall 2 Roach & Co 225 | Chickens, fair to good............-.-------- 12a15 
AtNED ™ & Wool E A Hunt 137 | Chickens, broilers. ........--.---------- ---- 30@35 
Co. J Marshall ow | Fowls, extra choice......-- pads: eae eee 13a14 
W A Rieker 20610 «J & CCoughlin 219 “ ee ear. 10a11 
MG Flanders 5 W W Brauer & Pigeons, tame, P d0z..........---.-------- Thal 25 
BM Ricker 2 Co 1389 | Western iced or frozen— 
W A Farnham $ 14 W Leveck 60 | Turkeys, choice........-. oO sees atone 12@ 
At Brighton. G A Sawyer 35 | Turkeys, com, to good.......------------ Sall1 
Ts Henry 13 J A Hathaway 224 1400) Chickens, choice, large..........-.------- 1l@12 
Molloy 10 } OS EE 14417 
| Chickens, medium..........-...---------- 9a10 
Fowls, good to ehoice.....-..------------ 84.10 
Export Trafic. RMR 9G er eae Fath 
state cattle rule lower at the English market Live Pealery. 
ph Phere has been a continuation of a 
shipments for the past two or three weeks, Reeth oz sceeccceccnnccenccceneccceonccs 6a? : 
e general inference was that prices must Spring chickens, P tb... £3 SE 222. 20425 | 
Sales ranged at 10}@114, d. W. The past een 
'. shipments were 3109 cattle, 3791 sheep and P . 2 | 
: Norer.—<Assorted sizes quoted below include | 
— : : acs. 20, 30, 50 1b. tubs only. | 
Shijments and destinations: On steamet Vir- Creamery, extra— | 
tor London, 237 cattle by Morris Beef Com- Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes. Ph 3) Poa 20@ | 
«le ’Swif ‘o.. On steamer Ontario Northern N. Y., assorted sizes..-.---.-. 20a 
| ~ mg by i * - ‘ M a : vs Company: Northern N. Y., large tubs.......-------- 20a | 
London, 463 cattle by Morris Beet Company; — Western, asst. spruce tubs..........-...- 19} @ 
te;mer Norseman for Liverpool, 225 cattle by Western, large ash tubs.......----------- 19a 
& Co., 137 do. by E. A. Hunt, 29 do. by J. Creamery, northern firsts....-.------------- 184.19 
shall. <3 State and 17Canada cattle by J. & C. Creamery, western firsts......------------- iste 4 
m ‘res ry aq? ee aoe pe ee ee ,a ‘ H 
Coughlin, 188 sheep by W. W. Brauer & Co.; on eg = cance gente 16018 | 
ier Etolia of Bristol, 136 cattle by J. & C. Dairy, Sg a BE aE ee 17a18 
chlin, se State and 54 Canada cattle by W. caer ot a | ae ge vee amanckabeenes iu 14 
nest r Winfredi: for iver 7 airy, N. ¥. anc SS een ra 1b. 
on steamer WEnemae pwd LAverpodt, — Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds....-...-.---- 14a15 | 
y Swit & Co., 20 horses by E. Snow; On West’ imitation creamery, small tubs 
steamer Sagamore for Liverpool, 217 cattle by ib hE N ANDee ait os SI tse SGI: 7) | 
Morris Beef Company, 134 State eattle and 1402) Wecc. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts...-. 14a | 
hand 349 Canada eattle | “imitation creamery seconds. .-.--.-- 13}a 
a pee ; ' « ladle firsts and extras.......-------- 134.414 
Horse Busi ss. bIVOMERG | c. <on.c2cess ee peseiswseceessees 12416 
] . . . jOXeS— 
Phe sales of horses have been ot lat ge pene an northern creamery Ea ® 1 Ee 204 a 
s during the past week, and prices have been Extra western creamery ..-....------------ 20a 
sustained on all classes offered. The receipts | Extra dairy........-.-.---------------+----- 18a 


y draught not equal tothe demand, Many 


snot filled as required. Western shippers weten aatnarn GOUMOEY............ ccc o0ha 
tearly. At Weleh & Hall Company's sale Extra nothern@alry.........cccscceccdece 18a 
stable sold 5 carloads, of whieh 3 were Western, } Common to good..........------------------ 12416 
th plenty of acclimated horses at $20@150, heavy | Extra western creamery.------------------ 20a 
wight at $3500450 a pair, chunks at $100a 180. | Cheese. 
At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable sold 4 carloads New York, twins, extra old p iS te Oe te 12a 
t steady prices, mostly at 890a250. Quick sales; * wo :|0|LU ll ee 104.114 
t Myer Abram & Co.’s International Horse Ex- Vt. twins extra WO vanecccesccackeowsnss——e 10; ai13 
7 freight loads, and sold out close, heavy |. pint ; P ib PRAT 
slit $1507 210, chunks $100@175, drivers 3100 Sage cheese, extra, P th.....-------------- 13.4 
1’ such as offered; 3 well-matched horses | New Ohio Flats, extra.......--------------- 8a9 
ibreast, av. 1900 tbs, at $232.50 each. At A. W. Western twins, — Seale cia oa amis 9a. ‘ 
Davis's Northampton-street sale stable a good | WS iy twinscextta. ccc oe Ohh 
iuctionand private sale, at $90@550, as to quality.) «°° «firsts... ...-------- eee eee eee 8a9 
At Moses Coleman & Sons’ 60 head were sold, at | ss “ EET SA See 6a7 
S207 250, with 10 ponies on sale in the stable. Eggs. 
Union Yards, Watertown. | Nearby and Cape faney, Pp doz.....-...--- 15@16 
Tuesday, May 21,1901. | Eastern choice —_ wee e eee ee eee ence eceeee Ry ie 
Fe market for beef eattle holds a steady post-| S'chinan taney: fresli. 2 soca 


tion. The supply not heavy and the requirements | y¢, and N. H. choice fresh-.-.- cccaapantens l4a 
considerable. Prices of last week well sustained | Western fair to good .........-------------- 


| vrades on sale. Western cattle steady in | Western selected, fresh... .--.------------ I3a 
0. H. Forbush sold best cows, of — ~! ene, 
it 4e: also sales of cow 2 3, at 3}; 2 5, Of |, . : 5, 
aetna eg aay — pony bie : son nt | York State, round wht. bu......--.------- 55a58 
L000 ths, at sAe; 1 cow, 960 ths, at 3c; 3 cows, 7304 | York State, long wht. bu..........-- -. 50@ 
ths at 2ha2te. W. F. Wallace, 5 cattle, 4290) Hebron, extra.--- eae Ss 68a_ 
the at > 5, Of 3650 ths, at 2}e: 1 bull, of 860 ths, at | — eo Mountain, ~ bu.....-- bs : 
athawaye« - . Peal ee eS errr sa 7 
, J. A. Hathaw ay sold 15 steers, of 1575 Ibs, at i Florida, oh rime, Pp RRS 450a5 00 
uw o., of 1550 ths, at 5$e; 20 do., of 1525 ths, at “ eRe. 8. ee 2 a3 00 
\o., Of 1500 ths, at 5fe; 10, of 1450 ths, at de. 
Milch Cows. Green Vegetables. 
Thi fair deme at steady pric ‘ 7ood- | Beets, P bush.........-..--------------- 40450 
. . mand a steady om. &. H. Wood Beets, new, p (SEE DD A Es 1 al 9D 
extra cows, $40 each; sales $351.55. Cabbage, p bbl erate RE pe EET i. 1 75.02 00 
? Carrots, # bush..............---.------- a 
Fat Boge. ; . ee Oe eee @ 
‘orn hogs braced up a trifle, still no specia] | Lettuce, P box......-...----------------- 2 a 
quoted at 5ja6e, lw. Local hogs te Cucumbers, P crate.......-------------- 1 Tha2 25 
hig ~The. d. W Cucumbers, hothouse, each..-....------- 5a 
Ce Onions, Egyptian, P sack........-.---- 2 00m 
Sheep Houses. permee 7 aon. ose bnatoess sens : ong 35 
I; » ‘ alan ahaen. « hi , Parsley, # bu..........----------------- HWa2 25 
rad s of lambs, also sheep, cost je higher l Ranisieee eS 1000125 
week. The supply almost entirely from ‘String beans, pP basket.........-.-.---- 1 00a3 00 
', with sheep at $3.30@4.95 p ewt. laid | Squash, new, white, Pp bbl cr..-.------- 50a1 00 
' *, and lambs $4.3045.80 Pp ewt. W. F. | ee en QA aghtty oeeee wees cece e eens ‘=... 
\ a2 pe i elas : Spinach, native, |) box....-----.-------- ai 
1 sold aed sheep, of 2200 ths, at 3hce. G. W. | Turnips’ flat, Pp DOX......-.-----.------- 30@40 
' 1-+Ih sheep at 3jc. Lambs are doing turnips, yellow, P bbl.....------------- 1 00a1 25 
« country, and will be ready for market | Tomatoes, hothouse, p tb.--.-.--------- 124.415 
late in the month. - Southern, ~ crate....-..-..--. 2 00.02 50 
‘ Green Peas, Pp basket........--------.- Thal 75 
Veal Calves. oni cette 
ss on sale the market is in better shape, omnes “e si cai AES 
ivance, with sales at 55h, as to qual- | Apples, p bbl a ee ag wees eeeceeee vaeee phe ey 
liers wanted the calves this week, and Pe “Russet, AP lee elie): 3 2a} 7 
obable that there will be another big “ “ “ No. 2........------ 20002 50 | 
ason. G. W. Hall sold a fancy lot at . 
W. F. Wallace, 59 calves, 7400 tbs, at 5c. Hides and Pelts. 
" 1¢ sent 200 head to the works. Steers and cows all weights.....-.-.-.-. 6@ 
i a A EEE Re tas 
Live Poultry. Hides, south, light green salted.......--. 10@11 
one-hs > the cre ixe 56 GLY “TWD... .2..-s2ccccseee by 
| one-half cents by the crate, for mixed i sf Ot penmabiepieebe thats 
i Be AO OE iccccccss os sucernesesee @ 
Droves of Veal Calves. gill “ buff, “ salted p tb.....-.-------- @8i 
, . A. Berry, 12; Libby Bros., 55; E. R. | Calfskins, 5 to whl — AS tei 4+ 
i hy > 71: an- | ig over weights,each.....--.------- @ 
| a Pg serten on ee gs ge pe | Deacon and dairy skins. .........-..------ 604,80 
; arris & Fellows, 100; M. D. Ho Son, Lambskins each, country..--.--- engeatn ad 304.40 
, Wormwell, 10; Cobb & Tracy, 3; M. D.}| Country Pelts, each............----------- 65@1 25 
7; A. W. Stanley, 10. Peas. 


unpshire 





—A.C. Foss, 5; H. B. Moulton 


= T. Shay, 80; George Heath. 77; Breck 


Ow TSW, 


Jenne, 200 





Wallace, 120. 


it—A. Williamson, 85; Fred Savage, 85; 


; N. H. Woodward, 95; G. W. 


'. H. Sprigg, 100; from Willingford, 100; 


Solid colored bull. A choice 


bK one. Dropped July 31, 1900. 
0) Sire,Mint, 5 in 14 th list. Dam, 


Kobalt, 14 ths. 94 0z.; second 
dam, Stalactite 2d,17 ths. 10} 


02Z., 34 ths. 44 oz. in 14 days, 
Fa rm milked 40 ths. 2 0z. in one aay, 


9185 ths. in 11 months, testing 
554 tbs. 15 oz. butter. For 


Jerseysiinies sc 








Choice Canadian P bu.....-..------------ 
Common ‘“ bie 
Green peas, Western choice 
Green peas, Scotch.......----------------- 


Dried Apples. 











Evaporated, choice ............-------------- 6@ 
Evaporated, prime. ........--------------- 3444 
Sundried, as to quality.........-------------- 2ha3h 
Grass Seeds. 
Timothy, P bu, Western......-.--.------ 2 15@2 25 
2 “ Northern........-------- 2 25@2 35 
CAO OE PUD. 0b 5 dene dgcwed evaesdsssce cheat 11@12} 
Red Top, western, P 50 th sack....-...-.- 2 252 75 
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| of two parts shorts or bran to one part corn meal, 


mixing by weight and not by measure. Of this 
some young cows would eat from one to two 
quarts each night and morning, and possibly a 


| large Holstein or Shorthorn could exceed even 


that, but many will not eat a quart at a feed, and 
they need to be watched closely. If any is left 
clean out the manger at once and reduce the 


; amount at next feeding. We found those that 
| eat the most heartily were the best cows, and the 
' most profitable. When on good pasture they need 


less grain than when on hay or other dry fodder. 
> 
SPRAYING TO KILL CHARLOCK. 
Up to this time all the experiments we have 
seen reported for killing charloek and other weeds 
by spraying have been made with solutions of 


| e race 
sulphate of iron or sulphate of copper. While 


they have been moderately successful an English 
paper tells of another experiment by M. C. Das- 
serre which has proved even more so. He used a 
twenty-per cent. solution of nitrate of soda, or 
two hundred pounds in one hundred gallons of 
water per acre. Not only was the charlock de. 
stroyed at once and very thoroughly, but the 
wheat received the full value of the fertilizer in 
the nitrate and was decidedly benefited. 
SOAKING CORN FOR HORSES. 

One who has tried it advises soaking corn for 
horses. Have aclean pail or jar, and after each 
feed put in as much corn as is intended for the 
next feed and cover with cold water. At feeding 
add a little salt to this and give it, then prepare 
the next. He says he does this and has no trouble 
with sore mouth or teeth from the use of hard, 
flinty corn. But we preferto have the corn 
cracked when we mix it with oats, or ground fine 
and the meal put on hay that has been cut and 
moistened. We think it more thoroughly digested 
by the latter metaod. If one is where he cannot 
get his corn to mill, the above hint may be of 
some value to him, though we would prefer more 
than six hours soaking if we trusted to that en- 
tirely. 

KILLING CUT WORMS. 
The poisoned bait for cut worms is made by 
mixing at the rate of one pound of Paris green to 
fifty pounds of bran. the latter first moistened 
with water, butdry enough to crumble. Some 
add alittle sugar or molasses to the water to make 
it more tempting, and others mix cut green clover 
or clover hay with it, that birds may net be so 
likely to pick it up, but the above are the essen- 
tial parts. Put spoonfuls of it near each hill or 
along the rows where the worms are very plenty, 
just before night, and the worms will prefer it to 
the plants, and be found dead there in the morn- 
ing. Do not use itwhere poultry will get at it. 
Larger animals will scarcely be likely to pick up 
enough to do much harm, but it is better to keep 
them away and to bury it after it has done its 
work. We do not Know whether a line of it would 
destroy the army worm or not. 
FODDER CORN. | 

The farmer who does not plan to have a field 
of corn fodder to use this summer for his milch 
cows will deserve no pity if he finds his milk sup- 
ply so short next summer that it will not sell for 
enough to pay what it costs him for feed. The 
excess of rain during the first four months of this 
year may be taken as a good indication of a 
drought later on, and the crop is so easily and 
cheaply grown, so valuable if needed for feeding 
green, and so easily kept for winter use if not fed 
in the summer that there seems no excuse for 
failing to produce it. There are other forage 
crops that have been highly recommended, but 
we think the corn crop is as well adapted to New 
England as any, and almost any one knows the 
soil and care it needs. We would put in one 
field in May and follow with others up te the mid- 
dle of July to give continuous feeding when 
needed. ; 
CORN PLANTING. | 

If corn is planted while the ground is wet and 
cold, the germ does not start or starts only to. 
decay. In this it differs from the smaller grains, ' 
most of which seem not to require the heat or the 
air to promote growth which are needed by the 
corn. These causes operate to oblige many farm- 
ers to replant much of their cornfields, if they 
attempt td hasten their work by putting the seed 
in the ground too early. A depth of two inches is 
deep enough for putting seed corn, unless it is 
planted very late in a warm and dry soil. For 
level culture we would prefer to wait longer and 
then possibly go a little deeper, but while level 
culture seems to have found favor in the so-called 
corn-growing sections, and is almost a necessity 
where the weeder or light harrow is run over it 
after the corn is up, it is difficult to convince the 
farmer in New England that he should not hill or 
ridge it up a little as he cultivates it. 

SIGN BOARD ADVERTISING. 


If the farmer when he visited the city saw 
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Pea screened 1 coat oe 
Pea, seconds..................-- deneicewse 1 65@1 85 


Cambridge. Mass. 


early cut clover or fine hay that we had Gerd Seeds and Plants of undoubted purity 





nothing on the store fronts to Indicate what was 
for sale within, he would think the merchants 
were very much lacking in business ability. But 
if he rides out through the country he seldom 
sees anything to tell him who has a cow or pig, 
eggs or seed corn to sell, and he must inquire and 
hun; about if he wants to buy, unless he has 
chanced to hear before he left home. We think 
it would be well for each farmer to have near the | 
entrance to his grounds a blackboard on which , 
he could each week put an announcement of , 
what he may have to sell, or wishes to buy. It 
would be likely not only to help him dispose of | 
his products.but by bringing more customers, and | 
some from farther away, enable him to Obtain | 
better prices. Itis the cheapest and often the | 
most effective mode of advertising. 
| 
| 
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GRAIN RUST. 

The red rust which often appears on rye and | 
wheat Is the same that appears earlier in the sea- 
son upon the leaves of the barberry bush. We | 
have heard it both asserted and denied ‘that the | 
same rust attacks the oat, but never were able to ! 
trace the rust on oats to the direct vicinity of the | 
barberry, as we have that which appeared on rye. 
But where these grains are grown we advise cut- 
ting and burning of all the barberry bushes near 
the fleld. In some parts of England they have | 
very strict laws, obliging this to be done. There 
are probably some other plants upon which this 
rust can be found, as it is sometimes found on 
grain when there is not a barberry bush for miles, 
but where they are it always, starts on them be- | 
fore it does on the grain. About the time the 
grain begins to harden this turns to a black rust, 
which is only an advanced form of the rain | 
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BOARD OF POLICE. 


37 Pemberten Square, 












disease. It does not hurt the kernel of the grain 
unless to cause it to shrink if it comes very ear ly | 


THE PEA VINE LOUSE. | 

Not long since we said that we would not give 
up trying to grow peas, although the louse 
sc _ —_ = _— ce —— but we Boston, May 1, 1901. 
1opec a lev m eo 0 \4 - . ai 

P laf ¢ & : t . € greatly ene Notice to Owners and Keepers of Dogs: 
duced after one or two years prevalence. Now. Owners and keepers of dogs in the city of Boston 
we oo e the report of the experiment station at are hereby notified that dog licenses expire annually 
Amherst for 1900, which says of this pest: ‘“ Less on the 30th day of April, and that unless they are 
has been heard about this insect than in 1899, immediately renewed prosecutions may be made as 
though it has caused considerable loss in several provided in the Public Statutes. 
places in the South. Whether it will increase in | Applications may be made and licertses obtained a 
importance during 1901 is at least doubtful.” As the several Police Stations throughout the city. 
it appears upon clover and some other plants, as ie THOMAS RYAN, Ciek, 


well as upon the pea, to stop planting peas would | COMMONWE ALTH OF M ASS ACHUSETTS, 


not starve them out. The season probably was 

not favorable last year to many species of ine MIDDLESEX, SS. 

sects, 4S a warm spell started eggs to hatching | PROBATE COURT 

“arly, and it was ed byac ; ; 

—, was followed by a cold period that | To the heirs at law, next of kin and all other p 
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__. YO SETTLE AN ESTATE. 


and ny ag A farm for sale low; five 
station; rural delivery; cream taken at the aoe 
house two stories, French roof, broad 

sides, painted white, green blinds, surrounded by 
finished in hard wood, martin tice rooms 
fireplaces, splendid hard-wood floors. very comes 


: 
: 











ing th io whee oe ; 
a horse n 30x40 feet, 12 hi 
erlbs, grain and harness room, room for 10. et 
1 


Cattle barn 36x70, with basement under the whole 
buildings are nicely painted, have slate roofs ieonate 
out, running sya = _ 40 cores level mow land, cuts 
ne 8 18 @ grand old es 
and will be sold to close the estate forthe ridiculousiy 
small sum of $2600. Blue print furnished for five 
cents in silver or stamps. on’t delay, but write at 
once, GUNN & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To MORTIMER S. KIPP of Cambridge, in said 
County, the next of kin, and all other persons in- 
terested in MORTIMER H. KIPP of Cambridge, 
in said County of Middlesex, minor. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court, by Ella Kipp of Cambridge, in 
| the County of Middlesex, praying for the appoint- 

‘ment of herself, or some other suitable verson, as 

guardian, and for the custody of said minor. 

: You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held ‘at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the fourth day of June, A. D. 1901 

at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 

~ #2 ang nse, A a — should not be 
2 lave the custo sai as 
aforesaid. u y of said minor. as 
nd said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, to the pe a of kin of oa 
minor, and others interested, by publishing this 
citation once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be one day, at least, before said Court, or 
by delivering a copy thereof to the said Mortimer 

S. Kipp, at least seven days before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J: MCINTIRE, Es¢ uire, 

First Judgefof said Court, this fifteenth day of May, 

in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 

8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of TIM- 
OTHY E. STUART, late of Newton, in said 
count I. Greene: 
tAS, John A. Emery, surviving truste 
under the will of said *scconseu hee pre- 
sented for allowance the first account of his and 
Ronald A. Stuart’s trust under said will. 
_ You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 














was too severe for the very young, and probably ; sons interested ‘in the estate of SAMU EL 
many perished. But it is not best to trust the, WINSHIP, late of Wakefield, in said County, 


work entirely to nature when we can find a way | deceased. 


to assist in the good work of defending our ee cee te cae ee eet ee — 


orchards and plants by spraying or by other ceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro- 
means. bate, by Arthur G. Walton of said Wakefield, 
who prays that letters of administration with the 
= : : = anmoned may Lag ee to him, S some 
, other suitable person, the executor named in said 
FARM ERS’ WANTS will having deceased. 
| You are hereby cited to a at a Probate 
ONE CENT A WORD Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the eleventh day of June, 
Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow A. D. 1901, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, etc., cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of be granted. 
one cont per word only, including name, address or — And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
initials. No Display, Cash to accompany the jy pjic notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
. once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
—~ inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ news- 
ANTED,a good home in a Christian family for a paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
capable boy to work for his board for the sum- be one day, at least, before sa‘d Court, and by 
mer months. Address BOX 252, Sharon, Mass. mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
| SREORCER citation to all known persons interested in the 
Ps sale,retail milk route in vicinity of Boston, estate, fourteen days at least before said Court. 
Price low. G.H. W., 43 Summer Street, Boston. Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esguire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-second 
vartien- Gay of May, in the year one thousand nine 


street, hundred and one. 
Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEN, 8s. 





OLLIE Pups for sale, six weeks old. For 
lars address W. T. GIBSON, 11 Willard 


and excellence, Pedigreed stock. Price list free. 
ILLINGHAST SEED CO., LaPlume, Pa. 


e 

on the fourth day of June, A. D. 1901, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 
And said trustee is ordered to serve this citation 
by delivering a copy thereof, to all persons inter- 
estedin the estate fourteen days at least before 
said Court, or by publishing the same once in 
each week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a copy of this citation to all known 
— nterested in the estate, seven days at 
east before sald Court. 
_,Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this ninth day of May, 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of 
GEORGE W. WHITE, late of Cavendish, in 
the State of Vermont, deceased, intestate, 
leaving estate in said County. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
\ said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Elliott G. 
White of said Cavendish without giving a surety 
on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 








PROBATE COURT. 


LL kinds of Hens wanted. Must be well. W., Box To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other | 


2023, Boston, persone Inbesceton in the estate of SARAH A. | 
,YNCH, late of Somerville, in said County, | 

deceased. 
F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. HEREAS, certain. instruments purporting | 


to be the last will and testament—and one 
codicil—of said deceased has been presented to 
said Court, for probate, by Emma L. Pate and 
Martha Helen Bolton, who pray that letters 
testamentary may be issued tothem, the execu- 
trices therein named, without giving a surety on 
their official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eleventh day of June, A. D. 1901, | 
He to make 8500 per year keeping hens. Price, 25 at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if | 
3 


FARMS ©©.. Boston, Mass. 


Worth 225; never been used. KENT, Box 3254, 


0% Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. 
SE 
oston, 
OTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. 
See advertisement. 


cents. WALNUT PUBLISHING COMPANY any you have, why the same should not be granted. | 
And said petitioners are hereby directed to give | 
public pase —o by publishing this he aap 
MERICAN farmer, married, is open for engagement Ole in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
A m7 working foreman or farm manager ‘Ou dairy the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper | 
‘arm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, eare Published in Boston, the last publication to be one | 
of stock, management of help; strictly temperate and day, at least, before said Court, and by mailing, | 
reliable; references furnished from employers. BOX postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation to 
66, New Ipswich, N. H. all known persons interested’ in the estate, seven | 
days at least before said Court, ’ tor] 
GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double.; Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First | 
barrel gun, rifle or bieyele for anything in the Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of May, in | 
poultry line. BOX LM, Rockville, Ct. the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
| S. H. FOLSOM, Register. | 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. | 


ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and | MIDDLESEX, 88. eames 

management of standard and egg poultry, ineu- | PROBA TE ¢ OURT. a 
tors, brooding, soonins chicks, ete., how he oom | To all persons interested in the estate of MARY 

Could become working partner on good-sized plant. MAKIN, late of Sudbury, in said County, de- | 

ARTHUR O'CONNELL, Modena, Pa. | — ‘ pe , . 

HEREAS, Arthur A. Dakin, the administra- | 

Wereisses nad ext as warden and matron of alms- tor of the estate of said deceased, has | 


Ox 2402, Boston. 


ANTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel, 
Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. 


house; had experience; good reference. 97 presented for allowance the first and final ae- 
| count of bis administration upon the estate of said 
; | deceased. 
ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- | You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate | 
tendent or butter maker in first-class creamery; Court to be held at Cambridge in said County, on 
Is years experience ; good references. Address M. H. | the twenty-fifth day of June, A. D. 1901, at nine 
PEASE, Warehouse Pott, Ct. ' o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you 
: have, why the same should not be allowed. 
pees renee eaner Sane, 00 0 De, be And_ said sy is pong to ge e$ 
voint tom. BK. . Rock ckls. and Po - is citati , ive yr a cop rn 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, 1, | (MS Chation Oy tered inthe ‘estate fourteen | 
days at least before said Court, or by publish- | 
M B. TURKEYS For Sale—Toms weighing from 28! ing the same once in each week, for three suc- 
ab 


"RANKLIN STREET, Westfield, Mass. 


to 32 tbs, pullets from 17 to 19 ths. Prices reason- | cessive aveeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
e. Eggs in season. MRS. D. C. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. | MAN, a newspaper published in, Boston, the last , 
, ~| publication to be one day, at Teast, before said | 
the | Court, or by mailing post-paid a copy of this 
.| citation to all Known persons interested in the | 
estate seven days at least before said Court. | 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE, Ra pe] 
nH > ~at ‘ , is , 2 av O 
BARREL Michigan mill for sale, owing to the | First — of said pga rani pjon <n ood 
© death of proprietor, the Edwardsburg Flour- | May, in the year one H_ FOLSOM Maca 
ing mill, roller process, 35 barrels capacity, with stone and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
for feed. Steam power. ry in oe eae, and es aha ee af 
doing good business. Will be sold cheap. Address 
MRS TSABELLA DALY Edwardsburg, Mich. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other Pp. 
sons interested in the estate of THOMAS 
CLARK, late of Melrose, in said County, de- 
= ~ | _ ceased, ; ‘ 
ANTED—June 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work WH EREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 
on country home for board and small salary until be the last will and testament of said de- 
October. Write experience with horses and small | ceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro- 
kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. bate, by Edward J. Clark and Frederick B. | 
ieee ad = ———— | Pullen, who pray that letters testamentary ooo 
ILLOWNERS in need of a miller who ts thor | be issued to them, the executors therein named, | 
oughly experienced on soft or Kansas hard wheat | without giving a surety on their official bond. H 
and who is reliable in every way, can find one with? Youare hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
references by applying to | INTERNATIONAL | Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
ROLLER MILLS, Sterling, Kan. Middlesex on the eleventh day of Stine 4, ss 
GHT Brahmas, Prize Stock Cockerels and Pullets | 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon to show | 
" = sale ehene ‘x yh than I have room for. | cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
s HiARRY MOZLEY, Dracut, Mass. be granted. . ef 
And — ———- ee nesels bagi ot aay fo — 
sALE— vate: ™ wblic notice thereof, by publishing this citatio 
OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed in each week, for three successive weeks, in 


and sawmill, with sufficient building for flouring A ee 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres | the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 


r 


herd. Young stock of both sexes for sale. 


Sher ame at Charming 4th 131411 heads 
SLLIS Gardner, Kan. 





UFF Cochins; young and yearling stock for sale. C. 
J. L. WARE, South Keene. N. H. 


AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality at $2. ALBERT 
NYE, New Washington, O. 


ggs for sale. 


corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want | one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
to change occupation on account of poor health. For ing. postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 


further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, to all known persons interested in the estate, | an 
' published in Boston, the last publication to be 
| one day, at least,before said Court, and by mailing, 


Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. seven days at least before said Court. 
2 Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
Seapine For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years First Judge of said Court, this twentieth day of 
9 old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 | vray in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- | °°.» SH. FOLSOM, Register 
nona Albert. Aico | Bignerade Shire yearling. J. H, | one. S. Ti. OM, hegis : 


RICHERT, Mendota, I ae as ee ens i 
— Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Fi SALE—Nine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 





to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the | MIDDLESEX, SS. 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. PROBATE COURT. 


‘ 2 ne <in @ F rs srested in 
XFORD Down and Cotswolds kept on separate Tothe next of Sie stk Stare Dieretins be 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each| the estate iS nt tain deena” 

breed for sale. A, LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. ; _ Cambridge, in said County, deceased. 

“<REAS, John Nicholson, the administrator 

Fa Le of the estate of said deceased, has presented 

Gisioek Toe sale and BATES | Shorthorns, Piste | to said Court for allowance the first account of 

( 


est. 


stock. for sale. Write for prices. T. R. ¥ his administration on said estate, and application 
oe SS ae a has been made oo ee by = a = 
SALE— . <entucky~ Jacks. 16 | his hands among the next of Kin of sald deceased : 
OF ity black whence, PHILLIPS SULLL| You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
YAN, Lebanon, Ky. Court, to be held at vane a in said county of 
ne . ___ | Middlesex, on = aay tay day = — A 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon,to show cause, 
ag HE My ~ ane Sy tg ey eo, Bee ig any you have, why the said account should ‘not 
with high action. mark 2.21 Ralsed one cult. Woule be al owed and distribution made according to 
: Y $s : said application. 

een ee eee are ‘and. the petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
ANTED—Two second-hand grain elevator ghee A tion by publishing the same once in each week, 
ors, with or without hangers, from eight to 12) for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
inches diameter and 50 to 200 feet long. Also 150 to SETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in 
300-bushel hopper scale and 300 to 500-bushel capacity ti the last ublication to be one day, at 
warehouse separator. Also 10 to 12-inch heavy gum | Boston, the 5 pu it TA. B.. ME g 

belts, with 10-inch cups attached. Address E. H. | least, before said Court, an 
STAPP, Blandville, Ky. ing postpaid a copy of this citation to all known 
_| persons interested in the estate, fourteen days 

at least before said Court. 
Pisie sta ba imported German coach horse for Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire. 








sale at a bargain. Black, wt. 1450 Ibs, extra good Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
ne, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight my in the year one thousand nine hundred And 
one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M. E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 


Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of June, A. D. 
1901,at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

_ And the petitioner is hereby directed to give pub- 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
in each week, for three successive weeks, inthe 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, ~ 


MIDDLESEX ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate held in 
trust under aninstrument created by JAMES 
8S. GILL, late of Boston, in the County of Suf- 
folk and State of Massachusetts, deceased, or in 
the personal property hereinafter described, 
and to the Treasurer and Receiver-General of 
said Commonwealth. 

WHEREAS, George H. Levey, appointed trus- 

tee under said instrument of said deceased, 
by the Probate Court in and for the District of 

Windsor, in the State of Vermont, has presented 

to said Court his petition, representing that as 

such trustee he is entitled to certain personal 
paspeety situated in said County of Middlesex, to 
wit: 

A certain mortgage dated May 1, 1895, upon a 
certain lot of land containing 7178 square feet 
more or less, situated in Somerville, in said 


| County of Middlesex, and a note of the same date 


for $20,000, secured by said mortgage, both ex 
ecuted by Rachel M. Gill to George Hutchinson, 
and assigned by said Hutchinson to James S. 
Gill, trustee for James S. Gill of Ludlow, Ver- 
mont, and Mary Etta Gill, and praying that he 
may be licensed to receive or to sell by public or 
private sale on such terms and to such person or 
persons as he shall think fit—or otherwise to dis- 
pose of and to transfer and convey said estate, 
and to release and discharge said mortgage upon 
the payment of the amount due thereon. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-eighth day of May, A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. P 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper 

yublished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by delivering 
a copy of this citation to said Treasurer and Re- 
ceiver-General, fourteen days, at least, before the 
said return day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this second day of 
May, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To all persons interested in the estate of 
SENECA SANFORD, late of Newton, in said 
County, deceased. ab 

WHEREAS William B. Durant, the adminis- 

trator with the will annexed of the estate 
not already administered of said deceased, has 
presented for allowance the first and final 
account of his administration upon the estate of 
said deceased : 

You are: hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the fourth day of June, A. D. 1901, at nine 
o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have why the same should not be allowed. 

And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 


of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best | published in Boston, the last publication to be | interested in the estate fourteen days at least 


before said Court, or by publishing the same once 


jineach week, for three successive weeks, in the 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ hewspaper 


postpaid, a copy of this citation to all Known 
| persons interested in the estate seven days at 
| least betore said Court. ina oe ey 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
| Judge of said Court, this third day of May, in 
| the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8S. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
THOMAS i. CHAMBERS, late of Somerville, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court, to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased, to Frederick 

A. P. Fiske < a in said County, or to 

some other suitable person. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of June A. D. 
1901, at nine o’clock inthe forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishin this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a _ news- 

aper published in Boston, the last publication 

Lobe one day at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, auare 

First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day 0 

May in the year one thousand nine hundred 

| and one. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
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pene =e Mw PAINTING barn or house itis, well to 
meres rinsburgh. remember that Pure White “Lead never 
vauwrstocr cracks or peels, but wears away very 
anowos | clacant slowly and gradually, perfectly protecting the wood 
— from decay so long as a vestige of the paint re- 
‘BRADLEY mains upon the surface, 
BROOKLYN vock. In repainting a building, if Pure White Lead 
peaser te is used in the first instance, no dangerous gaso- 
UNION lene paint burner is required to put the surface 
corre} cacags in good condition for a new coat. 
— The brands of Pure White Lead manufactured 
sassovar (_ by the National Lead Company, uamed ia margin, 
RED BEAL are made by the “old Dutch process’ cf slow cor- 
— rosion and are the best White Lead that it is pos- 
JOHN T.EWIZGBROSCO | 
mony **P* | sible to manufacture. 
Cleveland. 

— wm:e,. For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
COS, Na. PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. Pamphlet sent free 
XENTUCKY stiiiie upon application. 

National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





Our homes. 


Cleaning Carpets. 


Many housekeepers have heavy carpets 
that they do not wish to take up, yet they 
need cleaning, and I will tell how I cleaned 
a Brussels carpet this spring. Every house- 
keeper knows how badly soiled a carpet 
will get in a room that is used a great deal 
during the winter, when a coal stove is used 
for heating and there are several children in 
the family. 

First, we gave it a thorough sweeping, 
going over it twice, to be sure that no dirt 
remained that could be removed in that 
way. A strong suds was prepared by 
heating soft water and dissolving Gold- 
dust washing powder in it. Then 
the carpet was scrubbed with a brush, 
just as you would scrub a floor, taking 
a small part at a time, and wiping it with a 
cloth wet in clear warm water. Grease 
spots or very dirty places required more 
scrubbing, with plenty of soap rubbed in 
the brush, and the rinse water was changed 
frequently to keep it from getting too dirty. 
After the work was completed the doors and 
windows were opened, and the sun and 
breeze soon dried the carpet, which was 
clean and unfaded. This plan 1s so much 
easier than lifting, cleaning and relaying a 
heavy carpet that I hope other housekeep- 
ers willtry it. In rooms that are in con- 
stant use it would be a good plan to clean 
them three or four times a year. It freshens 
and brightens them so much, and no room 
ean look pleasant and homelike when the 
carpet is dirty. Rugs may be _ fastened 
to a floor or table with small tacks and 
cleaned in the same way. Of course the 
carpet or rug should not be used until thor- 
oughly dry. E. J.C. 
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The Workbox. 
CROCHETED SHAWL. 

The pattern begins with a circle in the 
centre, that soon grows toa square. From 
each corner of the square a division line of 
shells reaches out to the border, and these 
four spaces are filled with diamond shells 
and other crochet. <A suitable border is 
worked all around to correspond with the 
body of the shawl. Use one pound of 
Fleisher’s Shetland floss, a coarse hook. 

Chain eight stitches ; join into a ring. 

1st round—Three chain, under the ring 
work (*) 2 trebles, 1 chain, 2 trebles, 1 chain, 
1 treble, 1 chain; repeat from (*) 3 times; 1 
chain, join with a double in second of 3 
chain. 

2d round—Three chain, (*) 4 trebles, sepa- 
rated into two groups of 2 trebles each by 2 
chain under the 1 chain, between the 2 
trebles of the previous round. These form 
the first corner shell, which is regularly re- 
peated at the four corners in the same 
manner throughout the pattern; therefore 
the directions for this shell will not be re- 
peated. Next 2 trebles separated by 2 chain 
on the 1 treble. Repeat from (*) 3 times. 
Put the last 2 trebles in the double that 





‘unites the previous round; 1 double in 


second of 3 chain. 

3d round—One chain, (*) shell on shell, 1 
chain, 1 double on last treble of shell, 1 
chain, 6 trebles separated in the centre by 2 
chain under the 2 chain between the 2 tre- 
bles, 1 chain, 1 double on first treble of the 
second corner shell, 1 chain, repeat from (*) 
all around, join with a double under the 1 
chain. 

4th round—(*) Shell in shell, 2 chain, 2 
trebles separated by 2 chain in the double, 2 
chain, 1 double under the 2 chain that sepa- 
rates the 6 trebles, 2 chain, 2 trebles sepa- 
rated by 2chain in next double, 2 chain, 
repeat from (*) all around, 1 double under 1 
chain, 1 chain. 

5th round—One chain, (*) shell on shell,2 
chain, 1 double on last treble of shell, 2 
chain, 6 trebles—separated by 2 chain— 
under the 2 chain between 2 trebles, 2 chain, 

double in the double, 2 chain, 6 trebles— 
separated by 2 chain—under the 2 chain be- 
tween the next 2 trebles, 2 chain, 1 double 
on first treble of second corner shell, 2 
chain. Repeat from (*) all around. 

6th round—(*) Shell on shell, 2 chain, (**) 
2 trebles separated by 2 chain in the double, 
2 chain, 1 double under 2 chain that sepa- 
rates the 6 trebles;2 chain, repeat from 
(**) once, 2 chain, 2 trebles separated by 2 
chain in the double on second corner shell, 2 
chain. Repeat from (*) all around. 

In this round the two trebles are worked 
three times between each of the corner 
shells; in the eighth round four times; in the 
tenth five times, and soon. For the length 
required repeat the fifth and sixth rows 
alternately ; not forgetting to work a double 
on the first and last trebles of each corner 
shell of every other round as heretofore. 
To complete the body of the shawl the fifth 
round should be worked last as a founda- 
tion for the border. Do not break yarn. 

Border : 1st round—Shell on shell, 2 trebles, 
separated by 2 chain, in the double on the 
last treble of shell, (*) 6 trebles,separated by 
3 chain, under the chain that separates the 6 
trebles of the previous round, 2 trebles, 
separated by 2 chain, under 2 chain of the 
next 2 trebles; repeat from (*) all around, 
making each corner shell as inthe body of 
the shawl. 

2d and 3d rounds—Like the Ist, except 
that you omit working the doubles on each 
corner shell. 

4th round—(*) 2 chain, 8 trebles separated 
by 1 chain, thus—2 trebles, 2 long trebles 
(yarn over hook twice, draw yarn through 
2 stitches 3 times), 1 chain, 2 long trebles, 2 
trebles—all under the 3 chain that separates 
the 6 trebles (these form one scallop), 2 
chain, 1 double under the chain that sepa- 
rates the 2 trebles ; repeat from (*)allaround 
-~sS>- - 

The Key to Beauty. 

Perfect health is the key to beauty. Many 
a girl whose complexion might be clear and 
tinted if she would give it a chance, goes 
through life with a thick muddy. complexion 
because she insists on sleeping with her 








windows shut and breathes bad air for at 
least half the night. There should never be 
alight during the night, unless in case of 

‘sickness. A light promotes crow’s teet, and 
if it is a gas-light it takes the freshness out 
of the air. 

The majority of people wear too much 
clothing. The thick layers of clothing pre 
vent the air from reaching the body and pre- 
vent the body from throwing off the waste 
matter. 

; The bath is a valuable aid to the necessary 
purity, but like all other things it is liable 
to abuse. A warm bath is seldom injurious, 
but the safest fs a tepid or a quite cold one. 
Only a short time should be allowed for the 
bath, but the drying should be vigorous and 
thorough. After a bath in cold water, an 
hour’s walk is very beneficial if the clothing 
is good and warm. 

When very tired sponge the face with 
warm water, making a lather of some good 
soap with a few drops of glycerine. Rinse 
the lather and dry the skin with oatmeal. 
Wash the meal off with clean, warm water, 
and spray the face with cold water until the 
skin is firm. 

The face is the most exposed part of the 
body, and therefore gets more soil and dust 
than any other part of the body; conse- 
quently it needs more washing. In winter 
the water should not be cold, and soap 
should be used but once a day, and particu- 
lar attention should bedevoted to the cor- 
ners. 

Great care should be taken inthe drying, 
and the stroke should be made upward. 
The face should be thoroughly massaged 
while the skin is soft and moist. 

If women knew how fearfully destructive 
face powder is to the skin they would let 
perfect cleanliness and plenty of good, re- 
freshing sleep do the work. Fatigue makes 
even a young woman have a drawn and 
tired look, which ages it, and rest only can 
remove this. 

Diet has a great effect upon the com- 
plexion. Simple food is the best. Most of 
us eat too much meat and not enough vege 
tables and fruit. 

Perfect health is better than any face 
wash that can be produced. A cosmetic 
may whiten the face for a time, but it 
cannot clean the complexion nor make a 
lasting impression.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
+. __——__ 

The Buffalo Moth. 

The coming of spring, when insect life in 
the house wakes up, brings consideration of 
the buffalo moth. Each year this creature 
seems to go from one place when it is driven 
out to a fresh territory, where it has not 
appeared before. Examine the edges of the 
carpet first, for the creature seems to prefer 
carpet, especially the dark edges. It pre- 
fers the reds, and will often eat out the red 
portions of carpeting and leave the greens 
and browns behind it, probably because of 
some distasteful matter in the dye. The only 
insecticide that will destroy the buffalo moth 
is benzine. If this is sprayed or deluged into 
the edges of the carpet that is affected it will 
certainly prevent any further trouble this 
year. The creature, however, has a curious 
habit of returning to premises which it has 
once occupied a year or more before and 
from which it was driven, so that constant 
watchfulness is necessary. Shake and hang 
out any rugs, hangings and other woolens, 
and expose them to the air and sun for 
twenty-four hours or two days. Examine 
the goods for the peculiar straight lines in 
which this moth eats. The common clothes 
moth is a harmless creature when compared 
with the buffalo moth. Airing and shaking 
finally drives this moth away. If there are 
any signs of either moth in early spring, 
when pantries and stowaway places should 
be cleaned, use benzine freely, and air the 
premises of the house repeatedly.—Tribune. 
= pe 

Early Spring Cleaning Helps. 

We hear less and less as the years go on 
of formidable house cleaning; but in the 
old times no one was thought to be an ex- 
cellent manager who did not turn her whole 
establishment (family included) out of 
house at least once a year. 

Iam happy to live in the age when it is 
considered better.to clean by degrees, and 
leave the family comfortable. There are 
really so many good housekeepers, and they 
keep their homes so sweet and tidy daily 
and weekly, that it does away with the ne- 
cessity of a great upheaval in the spring and | 
fall. 

I wish to tell the housewives of a substi- 
tute for hard-wood floors. It is a charming 
substitute for carpets or mattings in the 








oak.. You can wipe it up. with an oiled 
piece of goods: This ‘is a lovely floor.— 
Kentuckienne. 

Aatiseptics. 

Since the general acceptance of the germ 
theory of disease, the class of remedies 
called antiseptics has become a very im- 
portant one. This class includes all those 
agencies which have the power to destroy or 
at least to arrest the growth of bacteria. 

Many of these, salt and heat, for exam- 
ple, were employed'as preservatives of food 
long beforethe germ theory came into ex- 
istence, and therefore before an explana- 
tion of their action was possible. The two 
agencies mentioned afford examples of the 
two forms of antiseptics—those which kill 
the germs, such as heat, and those which 
only prevent their growth and further de- 
velopment, such as salt. 

There is no hard and fast line between 
the two classes, however, for the difference 
is often one of degree only; a substance 
which in concentrated form will kill the 
germs, being then atrue germicide, may in 
more dilute solution act only in a repressive 
manner upon the growth of the bacteria. 

All antiseptics are not of equal power, nor 
do they act upon all bacteria in equal de- 
gree. Some antiseptics are harmless to 
man; others are virulent poisons, which 
must be used with the utmost caution. 

The most commonly applied antiseptics 
are, in the general order of their strength, 
the salts of mercury, especially corrosive 
sublimate, and of silver, peroxide of hydro 
gen, carbolic acid, creosote, formaldehyde 
gas, chlorine, thymol, salicylic acid, benzoic 
acid, chloride of zinc, quinine, boracic acid 
and borax, alcohol, sulphate of iron, com 
mon salt, sugar and glycerine. 

Heat, cold, sunlight and air (oxygen) are 
nature’s antiseptics, and most effective ones 
they are, when acting under favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

In addition to their use as food preserva- 
tives (most of them should never be em- 
ployed for that purpose) and as disinfect- 
ants, antiseptics have a wide field of 
usefulness in surgery,although they are now 
less freely employed than formerly, as it 
has been found that, if the instruments are 
clean, washing the wound with sterilized 
water will answer the same purpose as 
deluging it with antiseptic solutions. 

The instruments are boiled, and the sur- 
geon’s hands are cleaned with soap and 
alcohol, while the water used for washing 
the wound is previously boiled or distilled. 

As to the value of antiseptics given inter- 
nally, physicians are not agreed, some re- 
garding them as most serviceable in the 
treatment of typhoid fever, diphtheria and 
certain other infectious diseases, as well as 
intestinal indigestion, while others think all 
such attempts at internal antisepsis are 

‘ futile-—Youth’s Companion. 
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Domestic Hints. 
SAUCE PIQUANTE FOR SHAD. 

Have six tablespoonfuls of melted butter, add 
to it three tablespoonfuls of lemon juice, and then 
thicken as it heats, not boils, with two egg yolks. 
Add a teaspoonful or so of chopped sweet Span- 
ish peppers or pimentos, and just half a dozen 
small pieces of fresh green pepper. Strain the 
sauce before serving. 

FRUIT CUSTARD. 

A delicious ‘fruit custard’? may be made by 
boiling one quart of milk in a double boiler. Beat 
two eggs very light and stir into them four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar and one tablespoonful of f our. 
Add to this a little cold milk, then stir it gradu- 
ally into the boiling milk,stirring until it thickens; 
set it away to cool. When cool, flavor with 
vanilla. Have ready in sauce dishes strawberries 
or sliced oranges, or any fruit in season, and pour 
the custard over it. This is a very simple and 
palatable dessert. 








GROUSE 
Remove head, wings and entrails, wipe, tie feet 
to tail, dredge with flour, cover breast and legs 
with thin, fat pork, and bake twenty minutes in 
hot oven. Servein a bed of bread sauce, and 
sprinkle fried crumbs over the whole. 


BLACKBERRY JAM. 

Allow equal weight of sugar and berries. Mash 
half of the berries, and sift all but the seeds 
through a fine sieve. Add the remainder of the 
berries, mashed but not sifted, add simmer half 
an hour, stirring frequently. Add sugar and 
boil five minutes. Turn into small jars and seal 
when cold. 

BREAD PUDDING. 

To make “ bread pudding ” with oranges, take 
a pint of grated bread crumbs and soak them in 
one and one-half pints of milk; add one well- 
beaten egg, one-quarter of a cup of sugar, and 
butter the size of a walnut. Pour about two- 
thirds of the mixture into a buttered pudding 
dish, and on top lay acupful of sliced oranges. 
Add the rest of the pudding and bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 

FROZEN FRUITS. 

Boil two cups sugar and one quart water twenty 
minutes, skim and cool. Add two to three pints 
mashed and sifted pulp and juice of any fruit or 
mixture of fruits you prefer, like peaches, plums 
and apricots. Freeze as usual, and if you prefer, 
add when partly frozen one pint cream, whipped. 
Some fruits will need more sugar, others will be 
mproved with lemon juice. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


To make cheese balls, fold into the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs a half cupful of grated Ameri- 
can cheese. Season with paprika and salt, mould 
into small balls, and fry in deep fat for five min- 
utes. Serve in a napkin on a hot dish. 

Suspect that firm that sells imitations of an 
article of food or drink Known to be pure. 

To clean duchesse, point or any 1e il lace, wash 
it carefully in tepid water w tha fine soap, rinse 
it and pin it while wet on a board covered with 
flannel. Never touch it with aniron. Very small 
pins, and plenty of them, should be employed, 
and great care should be used to keep the pattern 


true and even, fastening the various parts in 
place withthe p'ns. If the lace becomes dry 


before it is pinned, moisten it with a damp sponge. 
Let the lace dry thoroughly before removing it. 
To dry a length of lace, a wooden cylinder is best. 
By careful handling and keeping the damp por- 








summer, because it is so cool-looking and so 
easily kept. It isa stain used on the floor. 
You can doall the work at home. It is very | 
inexpensive, and so nice for a dining-room ! 
or sitting-room or bedroom, in fact, for any 
room, because you can use rugs or strips of 
carpet with it, if you so desire. The first ' 
thing to do if there are any cracks between 
the boards is to go to work and fill them up 
with putty before the stain is applied. The 
stain is made of boiled linseed oil and burnt- 
umber; a tablespoonful of burnt-umber to a 
pint of oil; or a little less oil _ if 
you wish a lighter shade of brown. 
Apply with a paint brush, rubbing it 
in well. I sometimes put a second coat, 
and I have used the raw linseed oil with 
good results. One coat does very nicely. 
‘The preparation for the floor, which is very 
necessary, is to get it perfectly clean, so 
that the stain will adhere tirmly and not 
peel off, and you do not wish a clouded 
appearance underneath. I wiped up my 
floors (or had them dune) with a soft, warm 
suds ofrain water and pearline, and then 
rinsed with clear, warm water, and wiped 
it perfectly dry, after which 1 applied the 
stain. It dries very fast. Try a little of 
the stain first, on a piece of wood, to get the 
right color. 4 

An oak stain is made of one pint of boiled 
linseed oil, one gill and a half of turpentine 
and three tablespoonfuls of whiting, Some 
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tion ina wet napkin while the rest is drying 
around the wood, it may be made to look as good 
as new. 

Tuereis a tendency onthe part of too many 
hosts to fix their thoughts intently on the dinner 
and the way it is served. 

The decorations at an exceedingly pretty spring 
luncheon were pansies, the yellow and purple 
varieties mixed. A large, low, circular mound of 
them occupied the centre of the round table, and 
following the circle in wider sweep were odd 
vases in silver and glass, all of about equal 
height, filled with more of the lovely bloom. At 
each cover was acluster arranged with the folie ge 
as a corsage, and two or three stemless pansies 
floated in the finger bowls, says the New York 
Post. The ices were served in cups embellishsa 
with pansies, and the candle shades and centre 
cloth continued the same decorative scheme. 

It is a good sign that the demand for pure food 
is growing more and more imperative in all parts 
of the land. 

As the fad for going about bareheaded in the 
country will undoubtedly be followed this year, 
much care will naturally be taken in dressing the 
hair. All sorts of fancy bows and combs will be 
used for this purpose. 

Lobster salad arranged in a ring of pale green 
jelly makes a pretty dish for the luncheon or 
dinner table. To make the jelly boil six or seven 
stalks of green celery in three cupfuls of water, 
and add two green onions, one-half of a bayleaf, 
a whole clove, a small blade of mace, a table- 
spoonful each of chopped chervil and parsley, | 
a level teaspoonful of salt and a dash of paprika. | 
Boil slowly half an hour, and then add half an | 


- prefer the oak stain if their woodwork is 
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ounce of gelatine which has‘been soaked until soft 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water. Strain it 
through a jelly bag, and when partly cool color a 
faint green with any of the standard colorings to 
be found in the stores. Place a small fluted bow! 
exactly in the middle of a larger one, and turn 
the liquid into the space between the two, to a 
depth of about two inches. Stand away until it 
is firm. When it is wanted, pour a little hot 
water in the small bowl, give it a turn and re- 
move it. Wrap a cloth dipped in hot water 
around the large bowl, and turn it bottom side up 
on around, flat dish. Then remove the bowl. 
Line the inside of the ring with white lettuce 
leaves, and fill it with a mixture of diced lopster, 
celery, chopped olives and mayonnaise. Dot 
stoned olives about the top of the ring and deco- 
rate the salad with white celery tops. 





Fasbion Motes. 


e*, It is strongly hinted that low-necked effects 
will be popular later in the season, in conjunction 
with elbow sleeves. Plain Japanese silks are in 
high favor for shirt-waists, and are usually 
trimmed with groups of tucks. Insertions are 
occasionally used, but the simpler trimming is 
preferred, as a rule. 

ee A feature of dress this season which the 
woman with a pretty throat cannot afford to ig 
nore is the chokerless bodice, cut out just below 
the collar band, either round or square. 

e*s The sweetest wedding gown imaginable was 
seen yesterday in a trousseau how being made 
for an early June wedding. It is white Liberty 
satin, made with a deep shaped flounce of deep 
duchess lace in a festooned design. At the upper 
part of each wreathlike section is a rosette of 
white chiffon, and a ruching of white chiffon 
finishes the hem. The bodice is arranged in tiny 
tucks, slanting upward to form a bolero effect- 
the plain part blousing a little to suggest a vest 








WHY WATER EXPANDS WHEN IT FREEZES. 
—‘* Young Housekeeper ”’: Ice is, in reality, crys- | 
talized water, and during its formation the parti- 
cles arrange themselves in ranks and lines, 


which cross each other at angles of sixty and 120 | 
' 


" Brilliants. 


I dreamed that as 1 wandered by the wis ire 
Bare winter was changed suddenly to sprin. 
And gentle odors led my steps astray, 


degrees, and consequently occupy more space : 
than when liquid. Cast-iron bomb shells, thirteen Mixed with the sound of waters murmurin- 
inches in diameter and two inches thick, were —She 
filled with water, and their apertures or fuse | He gives the most who bravely lends a hit 
holes firmly plugged with iron bolts. Upon ex-! To help his brother in the hour of need: 
posure to a temperature of 19° below zero, at the | God keeps the record—He can understand 
moment the water froze the shells burst asunder, And of our slightest service will take heed 
demonstrating the enormous interior pressure to 
which they were subjected by the water assum- Where shall we learn to die? 
ing its solid shape. Go, gaze with steadfast eye 

MAYFLOWER.—“ Morse’: One hundred and pon —_ Senate, ; 
two pensons left Plymouth, in Devonshire, on oe . rye Sere ' : 1 
board the Mayflower, on Wednesday, Sept. 6-16, TI ee . rough each lingering how 
1620. One individual died at sea, two were born M ” ~~ grace and power, 
on board, and 103 actually arrived in New Eng- saan anny ane meet high, f 
land. Governor Bradford groups these 104 per as taught the Christian how to die 
sons into twenty-four households, or families, and —Dean Stanley \ 
single men. Their names were as follows: I.—1 ’Twas a thief said the last kind word to Christ 
—2, Gov. John Carver and wife; 3, Desire Minter;} Christ took the kindness and forgave the theft. \ 
—— Howland, a man servant; 5, Roger —R. Browning 

Ider, a@ man servant; 6, William Latham, a ——— 7 rae aad 2 , 

servant boy; 7, @ maid servant; 8, Jasper argo —_— —— Ww a has hot passed i 
More, a boy. I1.—9—14, Master William) 470 though one ny ie ld Bot cease 
Brewster, the ruling elder, his wife and two| ~,. 1s tg et ant peieanieney Merri 
sons, and two boys, Richard and —— More, r y oer nae — ie sure release: Merri 
put to that family. III.—16—19, Governor Ed- i = et mee ae Aye, 
ward Winslow, his wife; George Sowle, Elias A ees —) Stee lg ‘tei 
Story, man servants, and Ellen More (Richara| ~~ "ete Yan Hoesen, in Harper's Bazar This is 
More’s sister), who was put to that family. IV.— I do not look The sh 
20—21, Governor William Bradford and his wife Upon the present, nor in nature's book, biel 
Dorothy (who was drowned from on board the To read my fate; Lured t 





Mayflower in Cape Cod Harbor, on Dec. 7-17, 1620. 
V.—22—27, Master Isaac Allerton, his wife, his 
son Bartholomew, his two daughters and John 
Hooke, a servant boy. VI.—28—29, Samuel Ful- 
ler, the deacon and surgeon; and his servant 
William Butten (died at sea). VII.—30—31, 
Master John Crackston, Sr.,and John Crack 





Beneath the elbow sleeves are undersleeves of 
white chiffon, with bands of lace insertion. 


e*, A satin foulard, a brown figure on white, the 
brown outlined with black, makes up into an 
effective frock and lends itself well to decorative 
effects. There isa pretty combination of cream 
and white and black, with little French knots of 
blue to brighten the whole. The collar of the gown 
is ofwhite tucked silk mousseline, upon whichis a 

attern of heavy cream lace, and at the upper 
edge a soft fold of the muslin knotted with French 
knots of pale blue. Thisis the stock from which 


down to the waist, outlined on either side by 
bands of black taffeta. 


a", A pretty model for dimity shows lace-edged 
ruffles, a tucked bodice, with valenciennes lace 
insertion set in between the groups of tucks to 
forma yoke. A blouse model for wool material 
is tucked crosswise and completed with a vest of 
white cloth, embroidered with black and silver. 


vest. 

a*e A noticeable feature of the summer gowns 
is the general adoption of a sensible length,—not 
really short, but just short enough to swing clear 
of the ground in walking. The length is uniform 
allaround. This applies, of course, to skirts for 
morning and street, not dressy wear. It certainly 
isalong step toward economy, as the longer 
the skirt the longer the laundress’s and cleaner’s 


a narrow plaited vest of cream batiste is carried | 


Twine-colored lace over white chiffon forms the | XX.—74—75, John Rigdale and wife. XXI.—76— 


ston, Jr. VIII.—32—33, Captain Miles Stan 
dish and wife. IX.—34—37, Master Christopher 
Martin, the treasurer, his wife, and two man ser 
vants, Solomon Prower and John Langemore 
X.—38—44, Master William Mullins, his wife, their 
two children, and Robert Carter, servant. XI.— 
43—47, Master William White and wife, his son 
(104) Peregrine White (born on board), and two 
men servants, William Holbeck and Edward 
Thompson. XII.—48—54, Master Stephen Hop- 
| kins and wife, their son and two daughters 
| (103), Oceanus, born at sea, and two men 
| servants, Edward Dotey and Edward Leis- 
ter (or Lester). XII1.—55, Master Richard 
Warren. XIV.—56—59, John Billington, Sr., his 
wife and two sons. XV.—66—63, Master Ed-' 
ward Tilley and wife and their cousins, the: 
children Henry Samson and Humility Cooper. 
XVI.—#—66, John Tilley, his wife, and their 
daughter. XVII.—67—68, Francis Cooke and son. 
XVIII.—69—70, Thomas Rogers and son. XIX.— 
71—73, Thomas Trucker, with wife and son. 





78. James Chilton, with wife and daughter. XXII. 
—79—81, Edward Fuller, with wife and son. 
XXIII.—82—84, John Turner and his two sons. 
XXI1IV.—85—87, Francis Eatin, his wife and their 
son, a sucking child. Single men—ss—102, Moses 
Fletcher, Thomas Williams. John Goodman, 
Edmund Margeson, Richard Britteridge, Richard 
Clarke, Degory Priest, Richard Gardiner, Gilbert 
Winslow, Peter Browne, and the sailors John 





bills. 

e*s Tucking continues to hold its conspicuous! 
position in the fashionable wardrobe, and is seen 
in linen, chiffon, mousseline, mull and other 
transparent and delicate fabrics, as well asin 
taffeta. | 


e®. A black taffeta jacket which is most at- 
tractive has more of these broad hand tucks 
tapering in at the waist as the jacket, which is 
fitted, tapersin. The tucks on this turn away 
from the front, on either side. and on the sleeves 
run diagonally across. There are little plaited 
coat tails in the back trimmed with cord: effects 
on either side with two little crocheted buttons 
in each one. There is a belt of the taffeta 
stitched and pointed up and down in the back 
coming around and fastening in the front. The 
jacket is lined with white satin. 

«*s For the summer wide-brimmed hats will be 
worn extensively, the “ Maud Muller” holding a 
prominent place. These hats are trimmed low 
generally with a wreath of flowers falling care- 
lessly on the brim and carried around a low 
crowh. A pretty one is of fancy white straw, 
encircled by a wreath of white poppies shot with 
gray and green; another, in Manila straw, has a 
garland of cherries, and a third, of white straw, 
has a quilling of black tulle, relieved by a wind- 
miil bow of cerise velvet at the left side. Toques 
entirely composed of flowers continue to find 
favor. A pretty example is carried out in cerise 
geraniums and their foliage.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Wotes and Queries. 


ALUMINUM WIRE.—“L. M. W.”: There are 
three separate transmission circuits from the 
Niagara power house to Buffalo, two of which are 
copper, and installed on the same pole line. The 
third circuit is strung upon a separate pole line 
throughout its entire length, and is of aluminum 
instead of copper. This aluminum line has the 
same resistance as each of the other two, and is | 
composed of three cables of five hundred thou | 
sand circular mils each, made up of thirty-seven 
strands. At the present market price of copper 
wire it is cheaper to use aluminum for overhead 
lines where the conductors do not have to be in 
sulated. 
than copper, and the price per pound is greater, 
but the volume per pound of aluminum is much! 








greater than that of copper on account of the} how it will be transfigured. Life is not meant to 
lower specific gravity of the metal. When, there-| be a path of ease, but steep and rugged; and it is 
fore, resistance per pound is taken as the basis | Only through self-denial, discouragement, disci- 


Alden, John Allerton, Thomas English, William 
Trevore, and — Ellis. The captain, Master 
Jones, is not the captain Thomas Jones of the 
Discovery. 


Gems of Thought. 


..-.Woman’s at best a contradiction 
Pope. 

.--.A Virtuous woman is a crown to her hus- 
band.—Proverbs. 











still.— 


.---Posterity pays every man his honor.—Ben | the representation of one of the chiefs of 1 


Jonson. 
.---In the man whose childhood has known 


caresses there is always a fibre of memory that gain elevators, have been Known to rea 
young inthe buildings. Mr. Kirkwood | 

found very intimate relations existing ! 
the families of a red-tail hawk and a gre) 
rel. The hawk’s nest was built upon tly 
rel's and both of them were inhabited 

sails of boats which have been laid by | 
summer, tree-swallows have been know! | . seal! 
their nests. 


can be touched to gentle issues. 

..-. To ask what truth is, with a double heart, 
or with no sincere desire to know or follow it, 
blinds the eyes and hardens the heart.—Quesnel. 

..-- Work touches the key of endless activity, 
opens the infinite, and stands awestruck before 
the immensity of what there is to do.—Phillips 
Brooks. 

--Lam convinced that it is by his personal 
conduct that any man of ordinary power will do 
the greatest amount of good that isin him to do. 
—John Ruskin. 








and again, in joy, in sickness of heart. The in- 
fidel will not pray; the creed slave prays to the ! 
image in his box.—George Meredith. 

----The yoke, the burden, that Jesus bore,— 
what was it? It was sacrifice of self to others so 
unreserved that it became most joyful.—G. s. 
Merriam. 1 

.--- There is every reason why we should try: 
more against that easy, half way of doing things: 
whatsoever our hands find to do, doing it with as 
little trouble as we can; getting through it, and | 
that is all.—J. Mason Neale, 





with suspicion, but experiments hav: 
the production of a perfect buildins 
the prejudice with which it has been \ 
tofore has been dispelled. The mca: 
| this stone is growing to enormous pre} 


But I do look Drove f 
For promised blessings in God’s Holy Book way 


And I can wait. And wl 
—F. C. Browning Besiege 
Our life is searce the twinkle of a star ‘ yer 
In God’s eternal day. Obscure and dim And la 
With mortal clouds, it yet may b: am for Him, spra 
And, darkened here, shine fair to spheres atar. 
I will be patient, lest my sorrow bar So longi 
His grace and blessing, and I fall supine: Bid us, | 
In my own hands my want and weakness are Cross o¢ 
My strength, O God, in Thine. war: 
—Bayard Taylor. Float ic 
jones a = Dare th 
Curious Facts — 
e 
——Cleopatra’s needle is but sixty-eight feet 
high, an Egyptian monument in Rome 105 feet. 
— In British India only nine and one-halt per ‘ The 
cent. of the population live in cities. Is 
— A new lawin Montana provides that the Not! 
judge’s charge shall precede the arguments «i Wi 
counsel. Whe 
— According toa man who is said to be the O¢ 
biggest dealer in palms in New York, above six Guid 
millions of them were distributed throughout the ‘ 
country for church use on the Sunday previous to The : 
Easter Day. Th 
—The first paper money used in this country “ ; 
was issued by Pennsylvania in 1723. In the eary a 
part of that year $75,000 was issued on the credit For h 
of the colony, and a few months later sl." An 
more followed. AS 
— What an English paper says is the greatest 
incubator in the world is at Batary, near Sidney. 
Australia. It accommodates 11,440 duck exes 
14,080 hens’ eggs. At ewes 
——All land in China belongs to the state, and Why sh 
the only tax paid by the people is a small a! God's 
as rental, which has not been changed thro =) oul 
centuries. To thre: 
—The heaviest man in America, if net 1! . at 
world, is Lee Trickey of Glenwood, Wis. 0 The ligh 
tips the beam at 560 pounds. <A few years az > Content 
weighed 710, but has fallen away to the ! Be nei 
figure. Trickey follows the occupation of « ! 
ster for a living. And Loy 
—tThere is a statue in a village in Egypt ™ Is'God, 
is said to be the oldest in the world, havin- What 
in existence for over six thousand years 3 ware 
« sO! 


main wherein it was erected. 
—Barn-owls, despite the noise arou 


A slender } 
And toue 
A million r; 
Swim doy 
God shine y 
And smit 


Then shall 


—A Kansas farmer who had a pe: Its blues. 


beans on exhibition at the Paris Expo 
just received the following letter from 
man who evidently doesn’t know muc _ 
: .. | Vegetable in question: * My Dear 31 4 
..-- Prayer is s D se y agi ; 3 

Prayer is good. I counsel it to you again the peck of beans which you had oi 


The hill 


vere and they are excellent. Can yo _ How s 
small package of the seed? [I wish te > he sea. 
will grow in France.” And si 
—Stone produced from sand and From lo 
tined to become an important factor Withs 
ng line. Until recently this stone And all 1 
Awake 


Blue wa 
Red sa 
And gok 
In leag 


----I expect to pass through this world but | ee ee ee eee Blow, wit 
once. Any good thing, therefore, that I can do, ” pines sparrows frequently bull ia our fl 
or any kindness I can show to any fellow teing, trains, and their nests and inhabitants > a wi 
let me do it now—let me not defer nor neglect it, times taken across the Continent. Mi : Fr aay 

~From G. 


for I shall not pass this way again.—Drummond. 


Kirkwood, secretary of the Game and 


Down.” 


.--- To put Knowledge in the place of ignorance, ciation, tells of a find he made in a |: 


happiness in the place of misery, justice in the 
place of wrong, love in the place of hate, harmony 


world ?—Charles G. Ames. 


Cornhill, and when the great fire © 


Kent Island. In the top was the nes! 
crow; farther down was a_ fishhaw: 
The conductivity of aluminum is less} in the place of jargon,—is not this to create a new sticks of which were five purple sti 
young ones, and four English spart 
.---Hold your dull life up to the light, and see Farther down a flicker’s nest and | 
grackles and the nest of one wren. 


If you we 
That cor 
Measure 
Give to tl 
Keep not 

For ear 
Soon you 


—In1711 the Boston postoftice ‘ 


for comparison aluminum is found to be cheaper. pline and trial that you may attain the higher October of that year, was removed to | pe 
ORIGIN OF THE SAYING, “ WHEN IN RomE life.—Light on the Hidden Way. side of Milk street, beside Rey. Mr. Pe! as he: 
Do AS THE RoMANS Do.—“ Curious ”’: It origi-! .-...** Doubt of any sort cannot be removed ex- It was removed back to Cornhill soon atl 
nated with St. Ambrose (fourth century) from cept by Action.” On which ground, too, let him William Brooker was postmaster |!) : 
the following diversity in the observance of Satur-. who gropes painfully in the darkness or uncertain 1754, the postoffice was in Cornhill, at! ; ....Tl 
day: The Milanese make it a feast, the Romans a light, and prays vehemently that the dawn may of James Franklin, postmaster. [1 |: ‘ ] 
fast. St. Ambrose, being asked what should be ripeninto day, lay this other precept well to  stillin Cornhill, between King street « i Lit 
done in such a case, replied,“ In matters ofin- heart,which was to me of invaluable service. square. Between this date and 155 | ; ’ 
difference, it is better to be guided by the general ‘ Do the Duty which lies nearest thee,” which the corner of Court and Washington >! 
usage. When I am at Milan I do not faston thou knowest to be a Duty! Thy second Duty in the latter year was removed to + ‘ pie - 
Saturdays, but when Iam at Rome Ido as they will already have become clearer.’—Thomas where new Cornhill now enters Wasiilte Tis ne 
do at Rome.”’ Carlyle. street. Ot la 
Of was 


ir. 
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The Hon. Geo. Starr Writes 


No.3 VAN NESS PLACE, NEW YORK. 
‘yy. RADWAY--With me your relief has worked 
. viers. For the last three years I have had 
cent and severe attacks of sciatica, sometimes 
nding from the lumbar regions to my ankle, 
it times to both lower limbs. 
ring the time I have been afflicted I have 
almost all the remedies recommended by 
men and fools, hoping to find relief, but all 
d to be failures. 
ive tried various kinds of baths, manipula- 
outward application of liniments too nu- 
is to mention, and prescriptions of the most 
ent physicians, all of which failed to give me 


iad been afflicted as myself) I was induced 
your remedy. I was then suffering fear- 
with one of my old turns. To my surprise 
delight the first application gave me ease 
bathing and rubbing the parts affected, 
«the limbs in a warm glow, created by the 

In av’short time the pain passed entirely 

\lthough I have slight periodical attacks 
iehing a change of weather, I Know now 
,cure myself, and feel quite master of the 


{ September at the urgent request of a friend 


on. 
DWAYS READY RELIEF is my friend. 
r travel without a bottle in my valise. 
Yours truly, 
GEO, STARR, Emigrant Commissioner. 
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Sold by All Druggists. 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm Street, New York, 


Poetry. 





THE SEA. 
My waves come rolling up the sands 
And break in silvery spray, 
I bear the ships from land to land, 
Along the trackless way. 


My breast is clad in deepest blue, 
Fair as yon bending sky, 

While deeply hid from mortal view, 
The loved and lost ones lie. 


Beneath the wave, where all is still, 
Untouched by winds that blow, 

Wrought year by year with peerless skill, 
The reefs of coral grow. 


At sunset hour the golden ray, 
Falls on the billowy foam, 
While free and fair the breezes play, 
fo bring the great ships home. 
We watch them cross the harbor bar, 
As daylight fades away, 
rill, guided by the lighthouse star, 
They anchor in the bay. 
, J. B. M. WRIGHT. 
Merrimae, Mass. 


of? o 


SPRING. 
his isthe month, when in the world’s young day 
rhe shepherd tribes, from caves and wattled 

bields, 
Lured by the verdure of the virgin fields, 
Drove forth their flocks and soughta westward 





Way, 
\nd when the lordlings of the sea, that lay 
Besieged by winter, wearying upon land, 
Drew, down their ships with shouts along the 
sand, 
And launched to wild adventure through the 
spray. . 
So longings, as of migrant birds, each spring 
Bid us, their children, leave our fireside ease, 
Cross oceans, brare fierce deserts, wage strange 
wars, 
Float iceberg borne in the dim Polar seas, 
Hare the undared—and seek on perilous wing, 
fhe glistening Eldorado of the stars. 
—Ethel Wedgwood. 





a arses 
TEACH ME THY WAY. 

The dark comes down ere it be late; 

I stand amid the shades and wait, 
Not knowing whether left or right 

Will bring me to the open gate 
Where I can pass to home and light. 

() God, with whom is endless day, 
Guide Thou my steps; teach me Thy way. 


rhe distant lights like beacons shine; 
rhe city they illume is mine; 
The friends I love are gathered there, 
Give me Thy help, O Guide divine, 
For hope and faith are in my prayer; 
And morn will break and I shall stand 
\t daybreak in my Fatherland. 
—Marianne Farningham. 





2? 
‘EVENTIDE. 

\t eventide there shall be light. 

Why should I ever fear the night? 
God's love and constant care attest 
He will not suffer me, His guest, 

lo thread the dark without a light. 

Ihe light of life is Love; and quite 

Content am Lif but Love might 
he near when I lie down to rest, 

At eventide. 
d Love, if we but read aright, 


Is God, whois the Light of Light. 
\hat fear have Ifrom Love's behest, 
When Love through life both made me blest? 


fhat Love, T trust, will be my light 
At eventide. —James T. White. 
ai caine - 
THE SUNBEAM. 
der morning shaft it cut the gloom, 
touched my eyes to see, as in a dream, 
rainbow motes athwart the room 
down its slanting stream. 
‘ i© upon our days of common dust, 
~inite the eyes that Wont and Custom 
, ijl the meanest mote of all, we trust, 
es and reds reveal. 





—Alice Lena Cole. 


oe 
BLOW, WINDS OF ARDS: 
lillside road with hawthorns gay, 
\ sweet, as, upward climbing, 
ea-Winds round me swirl and play 
(| set my lips a-rhyming! 
lough to sea the breezes roll, 
li scents of field and ocean, 
all the forces of my soul 
ike in blithe emotion. 
vaves are leaping in the sun, 
sails and white sails dancing, 
olden holt and fallow dun 
‘agues of light are glancing. 
winds of Ards, through furze and may, 
' flight from heaven down-winging, 
winds of Ards, from bay to bay, 
i set my heart a-singing! 
(;, F. Savage Armstrong’s “ Ballads of 


nrncessstessisnalaS 
HAPPINESS. 
would know the joy of peace 
* comes with need, and shall not cease, 
sire each deed by love’s demand ; 
to the poor with open hand; 
ot the heart from loving cheer 
earth’s least one. 
you will feel that now and here 
heaven begun. 
—Hallam Lee. 








i anal 
There ain’t no use in grievin’ 
Because it’s dark today ; 
Life ain’t no path o’ roses— 
You've got to weed your way. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


‘1S how the time of rod and reel, 
‘1 landing nets and flies, 
" Wasted piscatorial zeal, 
Of long, luxurious lies. 
—Philadelphia Record. 


Miscellaneous, 


Sealed Orders. 
I. 

Bess Couraye was standing at her door. Her 
golden hair was flying, a little wild, round her 
face; she gathered her black skirts with one hand 
behind her, and with the other began flinging 
crumbs to the peacocks. 

Up the avenue came a rattle and trip of horses; 
the peacocks fled shrieking down the great white 
Steps, and the lady's skirts were half hidden in a 
gay whirl of feathers. She laughed a little to 
herself and then looked with a little dread at the 
carriage roof piled with trunks. 

‘** How do you do, Polly?” 

The visitor was a stout woman, elderly, and of 
the kind who pry. She hopped up the steps with 
the bold air of a near relation. 

“It was very kind of you to ask me, Aunt 
Elizabeth,” she said. She never allowed poor 
Bess to forget that she was her aunt by marriage. 

Bess put up her hand to her flying golden hair 
and smiled. The visitor followed her look to 
where a lean man was tramping up, dragged 
down by the weight of a huge portmanteau. 

“It can’t be Joseph?” she cried and frowned. 

“Oh,” said Bess quickly, “I thought you would 
amuse each other.” 


It was her duty to ask these relatives once a 
year, and she had thought to take them both at 
a gulp. But the arrivals glared at each other with 
eyes full of deadly hate, as the man approached, 
injured and hot and dusty. 

“Why are you walking?” cried the hostess, 
shocked. : 
song put down his portmanteau with an affected 
sigh. 

“It’s nothing, my aunt. Simply the lack of 
Mammon.”’ 

Bess was accustomed to thrusts like that made 
by her late husband’s people. The General had 
been arbitrary in his testamentary dispositions. 

“T’m so sorry,” she said. ‘*‘ The carriage had 
to go to the other station for Mrs, Cox, but I said 
a cab—” 

“The porter was very pressing that I should 
take a cab,” said Joseph, with the air of having 
outwitted an interested party; “but I caught up 
my bag and slipped through the upper gate. I 
can’t afford—”’ 

“You would not have had to pay for it,” said 
Bess. ‘ I ordered the cab to bring you.” 

© Oh!” in a rueful gasp. 

Bess turned toward the hall. 


“Come in and have tea before you go up to 
dress,” she said, with a perplexed sinile. Poor 
things, they hated her, as she knew; but it was 
awkward to find that they should also hate each 
other. They followed her in, walking far apart. 

*“ Anybody dining with you to-night?” asked 
Mrs. Cox casually, as she stirred her tea. 

* ve asked Dalearres.” 

The enemies’ eyes were lit with a sudden gleam. 





John Gordon of Dalearres was standing, tall 
and shy, among the dim lights of the drawing 
room. It was empty; but there was a slight 
quiver in the curtains shutting in the little writ- 
ing den beyond. He heard a strange sound, like 
sobbing, behind the glimmering Indian reeds. 
He had begun to march forward, and then he had 
stopped, afraid. 

He was a big man, with strong arms and a 
little stoop in the shoulders—not a writing stoop, 
but the kind that often comes with leaning over a 
horse, as a long man will. There was no mistak- 
ing John Gordon’s seat in the saddle. 

He took a long stride at last—eager, unsteady 
—across all the gay litter of this woman’s room; 
but his step had been heard already; the woman 
inside had lifted her head with a start. He 
reached her in an instant, parting the jingling 
reeds. 

‘* Why were you crying? ” he said abruptly. 

“ It was nothing,’ said Bess. ‘ I—I’m rather 
tired.” 

She looked straight at him, with a little defiant 
smile, but her lip was quivering back to tears. 
John Gordon took both her hands determinedly 
in his; his ears were startled yet with that sound 
of bitter crying. 

** Look here,” he said, ‘‘ What is the matter? 
Trust me. I’m an old friend, Mrs. Courage—I’m 
an old friend. Perhaps—”’ 

He broke off abruptly, waiting. Her cheeks 
grew scarlet. and she could not any longer look 
him straight in the face; she turned away her 
rumpled golden head as she felt his strong fingers 
tight on hers. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘ don’t mind. I’m just 4 cow- 
ard. I’ve got those two in the house, and they 
hate me so. They would like me to die; they are 
always watching, watching. I remember—I 
heard—how eager they were once when I was 
ill.’’ 

“ Why?” asked Dalcarres. He remembered. 
There had been stories of their impatience. He 
had ridden ten miles each evening, and waited in 
the snow to catch the doctor. Had she heard 
that, too? 

‘* Because of that awful money. Oh, how I hate 
it!” 

A curious line came round John Gordon’s 
mouth, as if— But he held her hands fast and 
listened. 

‘“*T saw them look at each other,’ she said, 
“and their faces were simply murderous. If 
they can look like that at each other because one 
of them might—get it— oh! how must they look 
at me? It frightens me. I see them wish poison 
into the cup I drink, and if 1 should hear them at 
night creeping—creeping—”’ 

The little hands tightly clasped in his were 
shaking. Was this the Bess Courage whose 
pluck was famous, the richest woman in the 
county, and the most unattainable? 

“Laugh at me,’’ she said wistfully. ‘ Oh! 
laugh at me; but remember I’m a most poor 
woman and a stranger, and—and I’m _ all alone.” 

John Gordon felt a sudden leap at his heart; he 
put out his strong right arm to fold round her and 
hold her safe— And then there was a high cackle 
behind the reeds and Mrs. Cox sidled in. 

“ Halfin the dark, Aunt Elizabeth! Do you 
want your poor relation to break her neck?” 
Putting relation in the singular was a fine slap at 
the man who walked just behind. 

“ It’s dinner, I think,” said the widowed girl 
who held that mock title. She lifted her head 
bravely, as became a General’s widow, and led 
the way formally with Dalearres. The other two 
had to walk side by side. 

Involuntarily they looked at each other and 
then at the pair in front. 

“ Eh?” said Joseph. 

‘“ Humph! ” said Mrs. Cox significantly. ‘*‘ Too 
cautious.” Then they glared at each other 
again like tigers. 

They were still sitting at dessert, a silent little 
company. Bess had been trying to talk and 
failed, and Dalearres was gazing at her with a 
slow earnestness that was not lost upon the two 
third parties. Now one of the servants brought 
in atelegram. The mistress of the house took it 
up listlessly as a thing of business; then she reat 
t with acry: 

“ Oh! it’s Archie! ’ she said. ‘“ It’s Archie!” 

They allstarted. Surprise had driven away all 
the wistful weariness of her manner; her eyes 
were shining, her cheeks were red. 

“ And who is Archie? ” asked Joseph quickly. 

‘““My cousin—my soldier cousin,” said Bess. 
“ He has got leave—he is coming home—he has 
landed! ”’ 

Mrs. Cox looked at her thoughtfully. 

* Let me see,” she said. ‘‘ Did I meet him at 
the—wedding? ” 

“No,” answered Bess, a bright scarlet height 
ening the young eagerness in her face. ‘“‘He 
sailed for India that morning.” 

“Oh!” 

“ We were brought up together, you know,” 
said she, turning to Dalearres—the only one who 
had asked nothing—‘“ and I haven’t seen him 
since. Polly—” 

Mrs. Cox was attentive. 

“ You must stay on with me while he is here, to 
—to— ” 

“To play propriety,” said Mrs. Cox. ‘“ Of 
course.” 

“ T shall be charmed,” said Joseph, calmly add- 
ing himself to the invitation. There was a cer- 
tain breathlessness in both their voices. 

John Gordon said good-night soon, his horse 
was brought round, and he galloped away in the 
dark. Bess had thanked him for coming in a 
neighborly fashion to cheer them up, but her eyes 





were still dazzled with that surprise. 
Joseph, having politely seen him to the door, 


returned to find that the other two had retired: 
He was about totake up his own candle when he 
heard a rustle of skirts above—Mrs. Cox forag- 
ing for a novel to read in bed. She paused on 
the stairs, and then, believing the coast clear, 
ventured. “ Oh!’ She halted, caught in her 
thick red dressing gown, with her hair pinched up 
in pins all around her head,—and the rest left be- 
hind her,—and she glared at Joseph as one might 
at a serpent. : 

“Tam exceedingly glad to see you,’ he said. 
There was a new civility in his tone, or else a 
horrid sarcasm. It arrested her in her flight. 

“Why,” she asked. 

‘* Because I think the time has come for us to 
form an alliance.” 

She looked at him sharply, and then, suddenly, 
she sat down. They exchanged glances of intel- 
ligence, in their eyes an odd mixture of triumph 
and apprehension. 

“We both know the terms,’ said Joseph, “of 
our late uncle’s will.” 


“ Everything to his widow,” answered Mrs. Cox» 
promptly, ‘until she married.” 

“Or if she died,” said Joseph, “it would go to 
the next of kin.” 

“Don’t suggest,” gasped Mrs. Cox, looking 
guiltily round. 

He laughed sardonically. 

‘‘ Twas not suggesting that she should die,”’ he 
said. ‘I only suggest she should marry. By the 
terms of our uncle's will, if she marries again she 
is to lose everything—and the money is to come 
to an individual named in a sealed envelope in 
the hands of the lawyers. “ Polly’—he paused 
meaningiy—‘“‘ do you remember how the lawyer 
looked in our direction when he came to that? 
That individual must be either-you or I. He 
seemed to suspect as much.” 

She nodded. 

“IT know that. We were his only living rela- 
tions, and I—I remember a speech he made to 
me, just before he died—” 

“T remember something he said to me; it was 
as good as a promise.” 

Here there was a brief revival of greed and 
rivalry in their glance. 

“We will sink that,” said Joseph, recovering 
himself. “ Say that our prospects are equal; 
hadn’t we better—ah!—go shares? ” 

‘* What do you mean?” asked Mrs. Cox sus- 
piciously. Had she not often paused in her 
schemes, struck with horror lest she might be 
contriving his victory after all? She was sure— 
quite sure—that hers was the hidden name; but it 
might happen to be his. 

(,“ Supposing we married!” said Joseph. “ It 
would not signify which of us was the lucky per- 
son,” 

It was an audacious proposal. Nevertheless it 
was plain they could fight better side by side, un- 
hampered by a passionate endeavor to thwart 
each other. 

Mrs. Cox thought an instant. Her broad face, 
rimmed with its hard ring of frizzing pins, might 
be unbeautiful; but it was businesslike. 

“ Perhaps,’”’ she said. 

Then they plunged Keenly into business. 

“ What about Dalearres?” inquired Joseph. 
“Does he know? ” 

Mrs. Cox’s laugh was quick and_ shrill. 

**T only wish he didn’t. Trust him! ” she said. 
“He was shooting bears somewhere when the 
grote was about; but I could guess the very 
month he went to Edinburgh and asked the 
lawyers.”’ 

Joseph dropped his voice at the next possi- 
bility. 

“* How about this Archie?” 

“T’'ve heard of him,” said Mrs. Cox. ‘“ Head 
over ears in love with her six years ago. But 
they made her marry the  general—a_ sinful 
shame! ’’—feelingly. ‘‘ He is a headlong soldier, 
reckless, imprudent; he will not care if she has 
not a penny.” 

“T hope so,” said Joseph. “Are we engaged?” 

II. 

“It’s a fine place,” said Archie; ‘ a fine place. 
Why, Bess, you’re a landed lady! ”’ 

“ You are changed,” she said. 

“ Tougher? Tanned? My dear girl, remember 
it’s years and years—”’ 

They ran up the steps hand-in-hand—girl and 
boy, as they made believe—and all unaware of 
the two watching them from an unobtrusive out- 
ook. 

“You are not changed,” said Archie. He was 
regarding her tenderly, as became him after that 
long parting. He was at least as handsome as 
ever, much taller than she, with a fierce mus- 
tache. 

* A widow,” he continued, in a comical voice 
that jarred. ‘‘ A widow. Poor little Bess! ” 

* You haven't been home yet? ” she said in a 
hurry. Archie looked half reproachful. 

“No,” he said. ‘ You came first. You were 
always first—weren’t you? But, I say, I’d no end 
of a bother getting leave.” 

“Had you? ” 

“ T tried for it before,’’ he said. “ Just after 
the news came that the general—that—you know 


manner. He stared at her, gpeaking like an 
accuser. 

“You must have mistaken them,” Bess said 
steadily. ‘ But, Archie, it does not matter.” 

“Matter? The old curmudgeon! ~ What a 
shame!—what a wicked shame! ” 

“ Don’t! ” with a warning cry. 

“IT can’t help it,” said Archie, furiously. “1 
never liked him; I’d too good reason. But I 
didn’t think he was such a vindictive wretch. To 
chain you to his grave like that! I hope he’s 
gone to a hot place— that’s all! ” 

He stopped, confounded. 

Bess faced him, white at first, with angry eyes; 
but as she listened her face grew as red as fire. 

‘“* How dare you?” she cried. “ He is dead, 
and he can’t defend himself—oh, you coward! I 
tell you I loved and worshipped him; he was my 
hero when I was a child—you remember that. I 
told him I'd rather be his nurse than be the 
Queen; and I was proud of him to the last. He 
was right—he was right. God only knows what 
he saved me! ”’ 

She flung out her hands as if to ward offa 
danger, and turned and left him. Archie stood 
there dumb. He saw her rush past the blank 
horror of Mrs. Cox in the room beyond, all too 
near for dignity, and so disappear. There was a 
crash of glass door shut furiously; she could not 
trust herself in the house any longer. 

Archie sighed and whistled, utterly crestfallen. 
Another house of cards had fallen into dust. 


Bess did not know where she was running; she 
was desperately angry. All she cared for was to 
feel the wind beating in her face and to get away 
from Archie. 

At last she grew breathless. She sat down on 
the grass and laughed and cried, with her cheeks 
again white with anger. 

As luck would have it, John Gordon of Dal- 
carres was taking a solitary walk around the 
farm he was going to sell, and which lay so near 
the lands of his neighbor. Walking along thought- 
fully, with a gun under his arm, he presently saw 
arabbit. He fired, and the air was shaken witha 
little white dash of smoke. 

“Oh!” She lifted her head with a cry and saw 
him—saw his look of horror as he sprang forward 
and was with her in three strides. 

“ Mrs. Courage,” he was saying, “ I might have 
shot you! What are you doing here? ” 

He was uncivil in his alarm, as if addressing a 
trespasser or a tramp. Doubtless she made 
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“ How cften do we hear the remar%:: “I would givo 
enythinz to be r‘d of this sour stomach.” People afflicted 
in this way ought to use Ripans T'abules. Their experience 
would be as gratifying as that of a housewife living at Yates, 
Mich., who writes: ‘‘For about five or cix years I have 
been troubled wit sour and weak stomach and for weeks 
at atime it seemel cs though there was vinegar in my 
stomaca, It was sore and very censitive, and cvery time 
I was pregnant I was sick to my stomach all the time. I 
had to wean my babies because my stomach wes sour and 


and doctors’ medicine only relieved me for a short time. 
My stomach beame so weak that I could not eat solid food. 
Tor thrce or four weeks I lived on ezg-nogg and new milk. 
I read an advertisement of Ripans Tabules for ctomach 
troubles, and sent for a sample carton. 


my carton was gone my stomach was a little better. I 
oly‘ained more and have taken them ever since, and I am 
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a strange spectacle sitting there. 

“If you must know,” she said, recklessly, “I 
was crying.” 

“es Why ? ” 

His voice was still unsteady, but very kind. She 
felt a sudden, bitter impatience at his manner, 
like that of a queen’s adviser, always faithful, a 
little distant. 

** Because I am poor,” she said. 

She had not expected to cause such an effect 
with her scornful words. It was worse than 
Archie. 

“Poor!” he cried. 

He looked involuntarily at the great house be- 
hind, at the land stretching between it and this 
furthest strip of his. The richest woman in the 
county was making a strange excuse for her 
tears. 

“ T’m the poorest woman in Scotland, I think,’ 
said Bess. She looked at him with a defiant 
smile on her lip. “ I haven’t a single friend. I'm 
only a thing with money for a little while in its 
hands, and my dearest friends like me with 
caution, knowing that any day they may find my 
hands empty. I’m nothing without that glitter.’ 

‘* Tell me what you mean,” said Dalcarres. 
His tone was queer. 

“Oh,” said Bess impatiently, “‘ does not all the 
world know that the General left me everything 
till—I—married?”’ 

“ God bless the General! ” cried Dalcarres. 

There was no mistaking his look at last. 

“ You—did—not—know?” she said. 

“No,” said Dalearres. “ If I had known—” 

* And Archie did not Know. The lawyers must 
have been strangely merciful; they seemed to 
thinkit was akind of slur. Yet—I thought—oh! 
I thought the whole world knew the thing and 
shunned me.”’ 

“ Listen,” said Dalearres. ‘ I—I beg your par- 
don, Mrs. Courage—oh, my dearest! ’—It was 
odd to see his old distant manner giving way to 
the new eagerness in his face. ‘‘ Others may 
have known; I did not. And I’ve never dared 
to tell you I loved you because of that black 
trouble of money that hid you so. Don’t be angry. 
I used to hear people say, ‘‘ There’s Dalearres; 
he must marry money; watch him with the 
widow!” Then I had to turn my back. Each 
ime your little hand touched mine, heavy with 
rings I could not give you, it was a fight; but the 
Gordons were always poor and proud.”’ 

The strong arm was not around her yet. She 
looked at him with a little shiver. This was not 
the quiet John Gordon that she knew; it was a 
strange, eager, impatient—lover. 

‘* I was ill last year,” she said, ‘‘ and I used to 
hear night after night a horse in the distance. 
Nobody heard it but I, as they waited for me to 
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for his spring trip, for they bring to mind the 

many happy hours and pleasant associations of 

ast good times. The conclusion of this over- 

1auling is followed by a perusal of every book, : 
pamphlet and folder obtainable for information | 
about fishing resorts and regions, the final deci- 
sion being that the old one is good enough. Next 
comes the tedious wait for the announcement 
that the “ice is out,” upon which declaration 
away he goes. 

Comfortably situated in the night Pullman the 
eager and expectant fisherman knows that by 
noon of the morrow his haven will be reached, 
anda too short period of unequalled sport is at 
hand. New England, with its hundreds, yes, 
thousands, of well stocked lakes, ponds, brooks | 
and streams, offers allurements of greater im- | 
ortance than any other section. Take Moose- 
vead, for instance,—its situation is deep in the 
wilds of Maine, yet half a day’s ride places 
its overabundance of rare sport within your 
reach. Its every cove, inlet, bay and harbor is a 
fishing rendezvous. Landlocked salmon and lake 
trout weighing five pounds each are often 
taken. The several accessible points on Moose- | 
head are Greenville, Capens, Kineo, Lily Bay, 
Spencer Bay and North East Carry, at each of 
which places the fisherman will find ‘accommoda- 
tions of surprising excellence, 

__If you are thinking of making a_ fishing trip, or 
if you are an old timer, the Brochure “ Fishing 
and Hunting,” published by the General °Passen- 
ger Department of the Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, will be of use to you. It will cost you but 
two cents in stamps to get it. 


Home Dressmaking 


Hints by May Manton. 


consequent und rlying anxiety. The princess skirt 
illus’ a ed was designed with just these facts in view, 
and cai be relie Lupon as absolutely satisfactory and 
entirely confortable, as well as correct. The model 
is made of tax-colo:ed tweed. with a stitched band at 
the lower edge, but cheviot. homespun, duck 
linen, pique aad all the fashionable materials are 
equally appropriate. The skirt is cut in five ores, 
and is laid in an inverted plait at the back, an adjust- 
ment that means graceful folds at the lower portion 
and perfect freedom of movement. When desired, 
the flounce can be omitted and an underfacing, 
stitched on, used in its place. The bodice portion 
fits to a nicety and is cut in becoming curves at the 
upper edge. The shoulder straps are attached to the 


| back and button over the fronts, serving to keep the 


bodice smooth, but if preferred the skirt can be made 
without the straps, the bodice portion being fitted 
snugly enough to retain its position. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size, 6 yards 
of material 32 inches wide, 42 yards 44 inches wide, or 
4g yards 50 inches wide will be required, when band is 
used; 49 yards 32 inches wide, or 3g yards 44 or 50 
inches wide when skirt is made plain. 

The pattern, 3829, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. 























die. Bur I asked the doctor, and he said it was 





up before I could get my papers; and they wanted 
us badly for a pack of little fights.’ 
“ How did you get it at last? ” said Bess. She 
saw the scar, a white ridge across his brow, and 
remembered finding his name, with terror, among 
the wounded. It made her feel proud and tender; 
she looked in his face and smiled. 

“How?” asked Archie. “ I told the colonel I 
wanted leave to get married.”’ 
‘* But—are you— ” 
Archie laughed oddly at her exclamation. 
“ I—I—hope so,” he said meaningly. Then, as 
luck would have it, in walked Joseph. 
Ten minutes later he was being 
shaken. 
“What possessed you to interrupt them?” 
said Mrs. Cox, injured and indignant. ‘* Another 
minute aud they would have come to an under 
standing. Now it may be put off for days! ” 
“Elizabeth seemed glad to see me—almost 
relieved,” said Joseph. 
Mrs. Cox looked at him with warlike scorn. 
‘* She had to pretend,” said she. 


literally 


Archie had always been imperious with Bess, 
and time had not made him less so. His air of 
proprietorship was the revival of an ancient 
habit; and yet, when it struck her, Bess felt as if 
up in arms. He came to her as she was standing 
atthe window ir. her writing den, and looked over 
her shoulder. Somebody was riding away from 
the door. 

“Who is that?” he asked curiously. Bess 
started. 

“It’s Mr. Gordon of Dalcarres,’ she said. ‘I 
asked him to stay to lunch, but he wouldn’t; and 
you had vanished with Polly Cox.” 

‘*What did he want?” asked Archie. Bess 
lifted her chin at his lordly tone; she was not 
accustomed to any man’s imperiousness. 

‘* It was on business,” she said. “ I’m buying 
a farm of his.”’ 

“Oh,” said Archie. ‘‘ Where is it? We 
mustn’t let him cheat you. Can’t we ride over 
and have a look? ”’ 

“ Cheat me? ” cried Bess. She was angry with 
Dalcarres; he had been so queer and curt, and 
had ridden away so fast; but cheat her! If only 
he could hear that cool suggestion! 

“Yes. All these people look upon you as law- 
ful spoil,” said Archie. 

‘A forlorn widow, I suppose? ” 

Hedid not understand that she was rather 
angry. 

‘*Poor little girl?’” he said sympathetically, 
“ You’ve been having a bad time lately, I dare 
say. A woman is never happy when sheis ri ch 
Well, I’m here, so all that is past.’’ 

“ Thank you,” said Bess. Archie came a little 
nearer. His manner was more than ever sug- 
gestive of the possessive case. 

“ Mrs. Cox was telling me you had been fairly 
plagued with admirers. A pack of fortune hunt- 
ing secamps! She made me feel quite nervous.” 
Bess laughed. 

“ Oh, no,” she said; “ I’m spared that. The will 
keeps them all aloof.” 

“ The will?’ said Archie. His fingers went up 
suddenly, affrightedly, to his mustache. He drew 
back with a start. 

‘Yes. You know if I marry I lose it all.” 

* What?” 

Archie was breathless with astonishment, and 
he looked at her as if she must be mad. 

“IT never heard that. You never told me—”’ 

“IT told you long ago,in my first letter after— 
after—”’ 

“ T never had it,” he interrupted fiercely, like a 
much injured man. “ Annie and John and the 
master all said it was left to you altogether. And 





I understood from the lawyers —” 


. 


Mr. Gordon. I asked him again, and he said it 
was Mr. Gordon; then I did not ask any longer, 
although night after night I heard it still—I 
alone. I only wanted to lie and listen; it was so 
far—so far. And I said, ‘I will not die—per- 
haps’—” She broke off,putting out her hands with 
a little fling of reproach. ‘ The Gordons were al- 
ways proud,” she repeated. ‘‘ Were they always 
hard—and unkind? ” 
His arm was round her then; it held her safe 
and happy—and poor—at last. 
“ Allow me to congratulate you—Mrs. Gordon.” 
The lawyer spoke as cheerfully as if he had not 
come down from town expressly to deprive this 
Mrs. Gordon of all her wealth. His manner was 
fartoo chirpy for such a melancholy occasion. 
In the distance the General’s surviving relatives 
were sitting side by side. The lady was Mrs, 
Cox no longer, having clinched the bargain 
irrevocably with the rival party. Within the next 
minute one or the other would be made rich, and 
they had cunningly put themselves past the 
danger of treachery or a fear of a breach of prom- 
ise. Now they were able to look forward with an 
air of assured expectation. The General had 
directed a solemn opening of his last instructions 
as soon as the fatal marriage had taken place, 
and their young aunt by marriage was forgiven 
by them at last. 
Archie was there also, glum and embarrassed— 
but inquisitive, all the same. 
There was no reading the countenance of that 
little gray man with the sheets of blue paper and 
the envelope sealed with black. He was impas- 
sive, professional, down to his very cough. It 
was acough that for the last thirty years had 
made heirs-expectant jump. His curt, dry voice 
went muttering on, repeating the last clauses of 
the General’s will, with its burden of riches left to 
his wife, and its one harsh condition: “ The said 
Elizabeth Black, or Courage, having forfeited the 
above, I will now break the seal of this envelope, 
obeying the above directions, and will disclose 
the name of the individual inheriting in her de- 
fault.” 
Archie, looking on, entirely as a spectator, fan- 
cied he caught a twinkle in the formal mask of 
the speaker, as he paused with fate in his hands. 
Was he ignorant also, or could he give a guess? 
“ An institution after all, by George! ” said he. 
The General’s niece and nephew, forgetting in 
their excitement that their interests were identi- 
cal, glared like a cat and dog at each other. But 
Bess, stripped of her riches, smiled valiantly at 
Dalcarres. 
““* Whereas,’ ’—the seal was broken. They 
heard the General’s commands, stilted and formal, 
but firm as on the field of battle,—“‘ whereas my 
wife Elizabeth has found a man worth all she has 
hereby forfeited for his sake; and whereas this 
man will have married her for herself, and is 
proved worthy of her trust--and mine; I hereby 
leave all I die possessed of—to my dear girl asa 
wedding present.’ ” 
There was a short hush of consternation. 
The General’s surviving relatives looked at 
each other fiercely, each feeling tricked by the 
other into a match; and the lawyer, his twinkle 
justified by results, came forward to repeat his 
congratulations. But Archie turned on his heel. 
—R. Ramsey, in Chambers’s Journal. 
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Anticipation is the consideration of something 


beforehand, and for the spring sportsman it is a 
foretaste of the ex ectations and Fielights of the 
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3784 Shirt Waist, 
32 to 42 in. bust. 


Simple waists possess an inherent charm that no 
amount of elaboration ever outdoes. The smart 
model shown is made of white lawn, with revers of 
all-over tucking, while shield, collar and cuffs are of 
fine embroidery, but the same design is available for 
silk and woolen materials, and for all the range of 
cotton and linen stuffs. In the new shirt waist 
flannels woven with silk stripes it is admirable com. 
bined with taffeta; made from albatross it is emi- 
nently satisfactoay, and when unlined, and made from 
batiste, madras, Swiss muslin, dimity and the like, it 
makes an ideal summer bodice. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 3} 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 27 inches 
wide, 2 yards 32 inches wide, or 1j yards 44 inches wide 
will be required, with 3 yard of all-over lace, 4 yard 
of silk for revers, 1 yard of lace edging and g yard of 
insertion to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, No. 3784, is cut in sizes fora 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 





3834 Misses’ and Girls 
Wrapper, 
8 to 16 years, 


3329 Golf or Walking 
Skirt, 
22 to 30 in. waist. 


Misses’ and Girls’ Wrapper. No. 3834. 

A tasteful wrapper, or lounging robe, that can be 
slipped on in her own room and be worn during the 
hours of privacy and rest, is essential to the comfort 
of the growing girl as it is to that of her elders. The 
tasteful little garment. illustrated exactly fills the 
need, and is absolutely simple at the same time that 
it is made on graceful lines. The model is made from 
dimity, showing pink spots on a white ground, but all 
washable materials are suitable as well as light- 
weight flannels and flannelette for the cooler days. 
The fronts are slightly full at the neck and widen out 
to form the skirt portion. The back is full at the 
neck and drawn in with gathers at the waist line, 
below which point it falls in graceful folds. The neck 
is finished with a deep turn-over collar and the 
sleeves are in bishop style. At the waist is aribbon 
that is tied slightly toward the left side and holds the 
fulness in place. 

To cut this wrapper for a girl 12 years of age, 6 
yards of material 27 inches wide, 4% yards 32 inches 
wide, or 43 yards 44 inches wide, will be required. 

The pattern, 3834, is cut in sizes for misses of 8, 10, 
12, 14 and 16 years of age. 


Woman's Princess Golf or Walking Skirt. 

No. 3829. 

(To be made in ankle or instep length, with or with- 
out flounce.) 

Every golf player realizes the difficulty in attaining 

perfect neatness that lies in the waist and separate 

skirt. Button, hook, or fasten them together as we 








as vacation. There is nothing more enjoy- 
a 





There was an extraordinary change in his 


le to the sportsman than the preparation of the 
lines, hooks. files, tackle and other paraphernalia 


3833 Basque Waist, 
32 to 42 in. bust. 


33.) Faney Waist, 
32 to din. bust. 


Woman's Bolero Basque. No. 3833. 

Boleros and bolero effects make the most marked 
feature of the season’s styles, yet many women find 
them trying in the extreme. The smart combination 
illu strated has been designed with that fact in mind, 
and is specially adapted to such figures as require to 
gain additional slenderness at the back, while it will 
be found becoming to almost all. The jacket fronts, 
over the soft gathered front and fitted girdle, are caleu- 
lated to suit both the slender figures and those whose 
outlines require to be apparently reduced, while the 
basque back means graceful tapering lines. 
To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 23 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 2 yards 32 inches 
wide, 1g yards 44 inches wide, or 14 yards 50 inches 
wide, will be required; with j yards for chemisette, 4 
yard of all-over lace 18 inches wide for undersleeves, 
and 3 yards of Persian bands to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 3833, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 58 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Woman's Fancy Waist No. 3830. 
Combinations of tucked with plain material, of 
cream lace with white fabrics, arein the height of 
style and appear to gain favor week by week. The 
very charming example illustrated shows fine batiste 
with cream Cluny lace, the insertion run with nar- 
row black velvet ribbon; but the design is equally 
well suited to various other materials. L 
Tocut this waist fora woman of medium size, 1} 
yards of material 21 inches wide, or lyard 32 or 44 
inches wide, with 1g yards of tucking for yoke, front 
and sleeves, 3g yards of insertion and 1 yard of edging 
to trim as illustrated. To make with sleeves of plain 
material, 3} yards 21 inches wide, 1g yards 32 inches 
wide, or 13 yards 44 inches wide, with J yards of tuck- 
ing for yoke and front, will be required. 

The pattern, 3830, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 








‘832 Boy's Outing 
Shirt, 


8 to16 vears 


3831 Woman’s Guimp : 
32 to 40 in, bust. 


Woman's Guimpe. No. 3831. 

The guimpe is cut with front and back only, the fit- 
ting being accomplished by means of shoulder and 
under-arm seams. The yoking material is faced in to 
square or round depth as preferred, and the founda- 
tion is drawn down in gathers at the waist line. 
When a transparent effect is desired the material 
beneath the yoke can be cut away. The sleeves are of 
bishop style, and the neck is finished with a regula- 
tion stock. 

To cut this guimpe for a woman of medium size 23 
yards of material 32 inches wide will be required, or 
1z yards of all-over lace 18 inches wide, and 3 yards 
32 inches wide to make as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3831, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Boy»’ Outing! Shirt. No. 3832. 

The outing or negligee shirt is essential to every 
boy’s comfort and peace of mind. The one made at 
home has the advantage of fitting more exactly and of 
being cut from chosen materials. The model shown is 
simple of construction, yet includes all the essentia 
features. Suitable materials are shirting percales 
madras, cheviot and light-weight washable flannels 
and stripes make the most fashionable designs. 
To cut this shirt for a boy of 12 years of age, 29 yards 
of material 27 inches wide or 2} yards 32 inches wide 
will be required. 

The pattern, 3832, is cut in sizes for boys of 8, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 

CIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 
wrote on this page, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), state number, shown on cut, and 
size 





wanted, and write your name and address 








will, the exercise that grows out of “ putting,” 
“ driving ” and the like, means danger of parting, and 


ly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
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The Horse. 


Chimes. 


Of all the sons of Electioneer that have 
achieved great fame as sires of extreme 
speed, in the first generation, there is none 
that is the equal of Chimes. That the pre- 
potency of his blood will maintain itself is 
being amply proven by the wonderful show- 
ing he is making as the years go by as a sire 
of extreme speed, and also the showing that 
his sons and daughters are making as 
producers of speed. 

Before speaking of what Chimes -has ac- 
complished as a sire, it will be interesting 
to review briefly his breeding. His sire, 
Electioneer, is coming to be considered the 
greatest son of Hambletonian by many of 
the best breeders of the present time. 

By way of digression, we will say that it 
isa somewhat strange coincidence that the 
two greatest sires by Hambletonian 10 
should have dams whose breeding at the 
present time might be considered worthless. 
As a matter of fact, however, there is much 
more in the breeding of Green Mountain 
Maid that would commend itself than there 
is in Dolly Spanker, the dam of George 
Wilkes. 

The unknown blood lines that enter into 
the breeding of Chimes comes through the 
maternal side of his sire, Electioneer, 
whose first dam was Green Mountain Maid, 
a daughter of Shanghai Mary. 

Some have tried to supply a pedigree for 
this mare, but the real truth of the matter ; 
is that it is unknown. In brief, the history 
of this mare is: 

** That in the year 1850 the Wilcox Bros. 





Y 





CHIMES, 2.30 3-4, SIRE OF THE WORLD’S CHAMPION TROTTEF, THE ABBOT, 2.03 1-4. 





of Livonia, N. Y., while on a trading expe- 
we aigseg : ee srrel filly ; 
dition in Ohio, met a lad riding a - rel Y>/ is made on either side for the erection of addi- 
near the town of Canton, O. She was worn | tina) st: abling quarters. 
and jaded, and the boy, who said hehadridden | The Worcester Driving Park Company, by the 
her for many miles, proposed a trade, which | way, announced last week its programme for the 
was finally made, the boy getting in return | company’s first meeting for the second week in 
a blind mare that the Wilcox Bros. had se-| July. The dates are from July 9 to 12, and $300 
cured in exchange for some sheep. With | Purses, the same as a year ago, will be hung up. 


the disappearance of this boy the true The programme committee had some difficulty in 
deciding upon classes which it was believed 


espe ee _ ry “ a — would be satisfactory to the drivers, and at the 
ished beyond the reach ot a € persever-/| same time insure sufficient entries to fill, for the 


track. Five new stables are being built, and the 
work is getting along finely, as a large gang of 
| carpenters hustled all last week, taking advan- 
tage ot the fine weather. Each stable will con- 
tain te stalls. The work of reclaying the track 
was completed on Friday, and, the loam is the 
next to be puton. W. W. Dexter says it.will be 
the fastest and best track on the big rings this 
| summer. 
Knapp Forshner has a string of seven horses at 
the track, and expects several more. He has two 





ance, research and exhaustive inquiry company will not declare off a single one of its races | four-year-old colts, the property of F. E. Perkins of 


which the after years evoked.”’ 
This is simply the historical facts in the will close with Julius F. Knight. secretary, June 





this season if it can possibly be avoided. Entries | the Woodlake Farm; a green pacer, Mayor John- 


| son, the property of Harvey Clapp of Attleboro; 


breeding of a mare who, to the cover of 25, and the classes and dates are: July 9, 2.17 a green pacer by Gusto, sire of Woodland Boy 
. pace, 2.35 trot, 2.32 pace; Wednesday, July 10, 2.10 | (2.164), the green prospect owned by W. A. H. 


Henry Clay 45, produced one of the greatest , snaeiingepatesaioengy 
brood mares of any time in Green Mountain "4 2.20 pace, 2.30 trot, 2.29 pace; Friday, July 12 
Maid. Eight of her foals were by Messen- | 2.13 pace, 2.24 trot, 2.23 pace. 

ger Duroc 106, one of the least popular sons| Dr. E. E. Frost decided last week that he would 
of Hambletonian 10. The niath performer | not have his bay gelding Carmine (2.103), heavily 
was by Middletown 152. Unquestionably | entered in the stake engagements down the 
the fastest of her produce was Electioneer, | Grand Circuit, trained at Greendale track, but 


if we are to judge by the stories that are | Shipped him down to Mystic Park, where the 
rs gelding is now a member of James Golden's rac- 


told of his speed by those that are in — ing string. Carmine's tirst engagement, at Detroit, 
tion to know. Certain it is that he (Elec! comes in less than two months. Dr. Frost felt 
tioneer) has proven himself the greatest | there was none too much time to get him fit, and 
sire of any time. Not only does he take that it would be far better to give him his work 
this rank as an individual sire, but is main- | over a mile ring. Golden will drive Carmine in 
taining himself as such through his sons his Grand Circuit engagements for the first part 
and daughters. No stallion outside of his (i = cei a there . : apse 
” s z . 4 4 hat toward the end o 1e year John Kervick, 
full brothers has ever had tw - such who marked Carmine over Readville track last 
dams as Chimes POssesses in his first September, will do the steering. Kervick, by the 
and second dams. Beautiful Bells, a) way, will handle a big string at the Greendale 
daughter of The Moor, is at the present | track, including two very promising colt pacers 
time incomparably the greatest mare that owned by Dr. Frost. 
has ever lived. Up tothe present time she! The idea ofa Road Drivers’ parade with a 


has nine standard performers. Theaverage matinee racing meet at the fair grounds Memorial 
speed of the nine is 2.197. When it is con- Day afternoon has been abandoned, principally be- 
sidered that one of these was a four-year- inq start the ball rolling. Nearly one hundred 
old, and that three were three-year-olds, and porses with marks of better than 2.30 are owned 
two of them yearlings when they secured jn Worcester, and the greater majority of them 
their records, the showing is all the more re- are used for road rather than for track purposes, 
markable. Seven of hersons have produced but they have never been brought together in a 
164 standard performers, with records from parade or other ‘ horsey” function. 
2.03} to 2.30. Two of her daughters have Here are a few of the fast ones that come to the 
produced four, with records in standard mind of any one at all interested in Worcester 
. . horses and horsemen: Major Wonder (2.093) 
time. Minnehaha, the second dam of ;,, B. Young (211), Baby Strathmore (2.123) 
Chimes, produced eight standard perform- valence (2.12}), Nancy Harkaway (213}), Ella € 
ers, six of her sons have produced thirty (2.133), Checo (2.14), Uncle Tom (2.144), Delto 
with standards records, while her daughters (2.143), Stella (2.15}), Yukon (2.153), Red Bird 
have produced sixteen with records from (2-15}), Arius (2.164), Abbie V. (2.163), Joe Egbert 
2.12) to 2.30. (2.154), Capt. White (2.15), Baker (2,17j), Daisy 
A Belle (2.18}), Oriole (2.184), Queen Wilkes (2.183) 
In these days of advancement, the ques- arthur in ace ae eatin’ 
tion is not how many has a stallion pro- (218}), Prince A. (2.19}), George 8. Clark (2.19}), 
duced with standard marks, but how many Marjorie (2.19}), Jenn‘e (2.183), Protection (2.19}) 
winners, and when we say winners, it takes and a host of others between 2.20 and 2.30, 
inthe whole situation at once, because it THE ROADMAN. 
implies speed and stamina of a high order.) Worcester, Mass., May 20, 1901. 
At the close of 1900 Chi--es stands credited a 
with fifty-seven standard performers. The Providence Notes. 
average time for the entire numbeggis, 2.195. wee 
Five of this number have records Mp, Fel than . I am pleased to report that everything is mov- 
9.10, the average for the five being 2.075. ing along smoot hly for our second annual speed- 
aS i way parade. Did I say speedway? well, I should 
Twelve have records of 2.15 or better, the not, for I ought to have said horse parade, for in 
average for them being just 2.10. 4 this modern, up-to-date city the word speedway 
If any onethinks this is not a great’ show- is tabooed as is the subject in question. Speed 
ing let him turn to the Year Book and try Way! What unpleasant thoughts it creates and 
to find its equal, age considered. “In the numerous sad memories. It has been relegated 
little eighties, the sage of Village Farm at a ER CAD AOE. Spee 
> ‘ . . . . 
East Aurora, Mr. C. J. Hamlin, saw that Apropros of the parade, the committee held a 
the family of Electioneer was one of the meeting last weekiand went over the ground as 
future’s great ones, and in a quiet way he to the matter of divisions, ete. I think I stated 
set himself about finding a scion of that in my last letter that the divisions would consist 
great sire that would combine all the qual- of four. The parade will move at two o'clock 
ities that had up to that time made his Sharp, as Colonel Warfield, the chief marshal, so 
breeding venture a success. Almont Jr. Reto ac li pA gi man, I expect 
(2.26) at that time had _ into aageieadl The entries are coming in fairly good, but I 
nence as @ Sire, and Mambrino King was qoubt if we have as many in line as of last season. 
also looming up on the horizon asa com- | find that quite a number of the members who 
ing great sire, andit was the natural sup- went in last season state that they will keep out 
position aside from the fact of the coming this year. They say that there was too much 
greatness of the Electioneer family that his mix up. There was a good deal of confusion, I 
blood would nick well with Almont Jr. and Will admit, but I think if some of the kickers 
Mambrino King. So it came about that in would stop and think, they would find that some 
the fall of 1895 the elder Hamlin journeyed of the fault could be laid to themselves. If a 
aes ar oe, ae ‘ ~~ person does not care to assist the aides and mar- 
to California to pay a visit to Palo Alto. ghans Ido not see how he ean kick if he don't 
After looking all the colts over, Mr. Hamlin get the right place in the line. 
was not long in determining on the one he As to the divisions, Colonel Warfield suggested 
wanted. How well he judged has now be- that each division be numbered in sections of ten 


come public history, and needs no comment ¢4ch, so that a parader can easily find where he 
at this time | belongs bythe numbers. If one has eyes he can 


i : read, but I suspect that quite a number will be 
In the current issue of the BREEDER, its qeaf as adders on the day of the parade. 
readers have an opportunity of seeing speaking of parades recalls the writeups the 
Chimes as he is at present. The picture dailies have given the events in the past seasons. 
was taken on April 27, and is the best out of Quite a number of men enter and give a false 
six negatives we made of him at that time. | record to their horse in order to get a good place 


No description of him need be given as to in the line. Then again it is done through igno- 
,rance. All programmes published thus far have 


his individuality,—as the picture is as per- | been full of the records, and have caused consid- 
fect as one can be,—farther than to say that | ante ridicule 
he is a brown horse, seventeen years of age, | The committee intends to have the entries right 
standing sixteen hands and one inch high, ! if itis possible. The entries will be compared 
and atypical Hambletonian in every outline. | with the Year Book, and if the record is not in the 
cella a asec | Year Book the marks will not go. Now this will 
a | cause a good deal of unpleasantness among some, 
Worcester Notes. | but right is right, and) man driving a horse with 
After a number of conferences extending over a a false record of 2.21 should not be placed ahead 
period of several weeks the Worcester Agricult- of aman with a horse whose record (legitimate) 
ural Society and Worcester Driving Park _ is 2.20, 





! 


6 pace, 2.27 trot; Thursday, July | Comstock; Getaway. a green trotter; Belasco, 


| gray mare, owned by W. A. H. Comstock, and 
| Jack, a pacer, by Apple Jack, owned by a Woon- 
socket party. 

I wrote something about a driving club, but as 
tiereds yet muc .» be decided in the matter, I 
had best Keep off for the present. The matinee 
committee held a meeting last week and elected 
Charles C. Hall chairman. Mr. Hall is also secre- 
tary of the Auction Pitch Club, whose annual 
meeting will take place with the opening of the 
racing season. Two new members were added to 
the committee, J. Perry Carpenter, who owns the 
handsome trotter Victor E. (2.21}), and William 
M. Baker. C. P. Shattuck was elected secretary 
of the committee. 

It was decided to hold matinee races during the 
summer, but the date of the first one has not been 
decided upon. The matter of rules, ete., will be 
brought up at the next meeting. A committee 
was appointed to wait upon F. E. Perkins to 
make arrangements about securing the track. I 
donot anticipate that there will be any trouble 
about this, as Mr. Perkins stated to me that he 
would do anything he could to help the plan. So 
we will have matinee races, a club and a club 
house. 

Grantie has sold out his caravansary where for 
years past the old-time horsemen of the State 
and city used to congregate and race over again 
the big events of the past. Grantie is one of the 
best-known horsemen in this seetion,and can spin 
many an interesting yarn of the old days. He 
will take it easy for a while and confine his atten- 
tion to hisstable, which has been located on the 
same street in this city for nearly thirty years. 
Grantie can be seen any pleasant afternoon tak- 
ing his exereise behind his favorite, Victor 
Mazone. : 

Quite a number of the regulars were disap- 
; pointed in not being able to attend the parade in 
| Boston on account of the weather, but will take it 

in this week. The ruling of the Board of Review 
,on the MeKerron case has aroused a series of 
| different opinions among the horsemen in this 
section. The majority of the owners are pleased, 
but some of the regulars claim that the ruling 
was not merited, that is. if the rules of the 
N.T. A. amount to anything. I claim that the 
amateur should be protected and encouraged, 
and if the rulesare wrong change them so that 
they will apply to matinee racing. I have already 
read the comments of able turf authorities on the 
ruling and a lot more of which makes me feel a 
whole barrel of sympathy for the writers. Some 
get hysterical over the subject. | wonder why. 

William M. Bush of the parade committee 
underwent a surgical operation on Saturday, and 
at the present time of writing is reported com- 
fortable. The operation, while not serious, was 
of such a nature that it is doubtful if he will be 
able to take part in the parade, let alone work on 
the committee. 

I buinped into one of the programme committee 
of the driving association and asked him how the 
work was coming along. He gave me a disgusted 
look and remarked thatthere was so much fun 
canvassing for subscriptions that he thought he 
should make it his business. ‘* All joking aside,”’ 
said the person in question, “ it’s been lots of fun 
finding out who the real interested members are 
and who the bluffers are. Why, one man told me 
that he had a barnful of horses,and that he would 
confer the favor upon the association by letting it 
publish the pictures in the programme.” 

“ Did you do it ?” Lasked. 

The look I received in answer was eloquent 
enough. It makes a good deal of difference 
whether you give away good things or ask some 
one tosettle. There is always a lot of persons 
who are seeking for notoriety provided it does 
not cost anything. Like Bill Shakspere I con- 
soled the committeeman with the remark, “ All 
the world’s a stage and the people actors.” My 
friend said he guessed Bill was right, only he 
forgot to add that there was a whole lot of bad 
actors, so bad that they deserved the flag, and I 
guess some one’s visiting list will be altered 
before the summer flies. 

- So 


Lebanon Notes. 
The Riverdale Park Association held its annual 
meeting in April, and elected the following offti- 
cers: President, George S. Rogers; Vice-Presi- 
dent, George E. Whitney; Secretary, A. H. Carter; 
Treasurer, F. A. Smith; Superintendent, Jason 
Densmore; Assistant Superintendent, George H. 
Stearns; Directors, George H. Rogers, F. A. 
Smith, C. A. Williamson, George E. Whitney, F. 
B. Kendrick, Jason Densmore and George H. 
Stearns. | 
The management 1s making extensive repairs | 
on the building and. track. An awning has been 
built over all the stalls; the buildings are all being 

















Company have at last come to an agreement re-| The programme will contain thirty-five full-page 
garding the lease of the Greendale track half-tone pictures of local and famous horses, 
for the company’s season of four race and willhaveinthe supplement the list of light- 
meetings this year. The result is that the harnessrecords, soit willbe quite a valuable book. 
Driving Park Company gets the track for the The entries close on Tuesday the twenty-first, 
weeks of its meeting at practically the same priee and by that time I expect that there will be a few 
as was paid last season, viz., $225 for each meet- ; hundred horses entered. If anything the entries 
ing of four days. |are productive of more record horses than of 
Two special meetings of the trustees of the | last year. 
Agricultural Society were held to consider propo-| 8S. L. Tingley returned from New York, where 
sitions made bythe horsemen, one of which was he took part in the parade which yours truly 
formally accepted. It was that the Driving missed, as it looked too much like a storm. Mr. 
Company lease the grounds for two years, pay the Tingley had a tilt with Dr. Kane’s King Rene 


painted and the track is being put in fine shape, 
as the only soft place which was on the lower 
turn is going to be filled in with new soil. They 
have also bought a sprinkler with wide tires which 
alone will assure a good track during the races. | 
It is very busy at the track now as there are 
about twenty horses in training. George E. 
Whitney, with the assistance of Henry Ball, is 
working four. They are Roscoe (2.273), by Tasco; 
Roxy, pacer, who went a mile last year over Com- 
bination Park in 2.11}, but has no mark; Doris, a 
green pacer by Goldmont, and another four-year- ' 


old green pacer that acts as if he might give a, 





cost of maintenance, and have all returns for that ; (2.17), and won out. Tom Leary (2.164), Mr. 
time, upon the condition that the company con-| Tingley’s trotter, was handled by Ed. Tillinghast, 
struct sixty horse sheds, which, with the stalls | and the latter is quite mad over the statement 


good account of himself before the season is 
over. | 


E. A. Sunderlin is here with ten horses, includ- 


“ STROLLER.” | 


now on the grounds, would furnish stabling ac- 
commodations for over two hundred horses. A 
committee of three was appoihted to sign such a 
lease in behalf of the trustees, but when the lease 
was prepared one member became week kneed, 
refused to sign, and more meetings were neces- 


printed in the New York papers that E. C. Kirk- 
land’s Leila won out inarace. Ed says he won | ing £. E. Knott (2.114), by Aleander (2.204), which 
it and can prove it by the spectators, and that he} he did so well with last season; Florence H. 
is willing to race the New York mare for fun, | (2.184), by Catell; May Queen (2.223), by May Boy 
money or marbles. It looks to me as if the New | (2.234); Susan (2.244), by Elgin Boy, she went a 
Yorkers don’t want anything to get away with, half last winter in 1.03}, and can show very reed | 


sitated. Today the horsemen agreed to take the | them, and thatthe press stood in. I think we] now; Governess (2.28}), by Alcander; Gillis (2.334), 





grounds at the same figures as last year. The 


agricultural soziety has rented many of the| ing controversy. A little more sportsmanlike | pole, by Nordeck; Mistress, by Baronet, and his 
stalls already, but agrees to rent no more,in order | blood wouldn’t hurt New York. 


that the Driving Company shall have the use of as 


many as possible for its meetings. No provision present, for there are about115 horses at the 


have a sample of New York in the present yacht- | by Gilroy; Duchess, by Alcander; Marine Mar- | 


{ own four-year-old pacer, Alena, by Alcander. 
The Narragansett Park track is a busy place at| Mr. George Haslett hasalso located here with 








two finely bred stallions and a pacing gelding, 486 Chestnut Street, Lynn, Mass. 


David, that i; a likely look’ng one. The stallions 
are Online Jr., a bay pacer by Online (2.04); dam, 
Arline, byGambetta Wilkes, and Baron Clifford, 
a trotter, by Baron Jeane, by Baron Wilkes (2.18). 
His dam is by Constantine (212). He is avery 
handsome colt. 

C. A. Williamson is training his green trotter 
which is working well. M. Griffin has Louis Bon 
nett’s black pacer Lookout, by Alcantara (2.23). 
G. C. Abbott expects to work his pacer Roscoe L. 
(2.334) soon to enter in our July 4 meeting. 

We should be pleased to hear from any trainer 
that would like to locate here, as we give them 
the free use of the stalls and track, also keep the 
track in repair for them, and there is none better 
to work over. A. H. CARTER, Secretary. 





Sn aia - 
Hartford Horse News. 

The garden-like appearance of the grounds at 
Charter Oak Park attract a great many visitors 
every pleasant day. No public park in Hartford 
is better equipped to entertain the public, and its 
flowers and green swards are tempting to lovers 
of nature. Charter Oak and its surroundings are 
simply perfect. Thetrack and driveway affords 
opportunities that are second to none in the coun- 
try for the development of the light-harness horse. 
Superintendent Condron has made a great many 
changes at the park since last season, and the 
trainers that are located at the track say the 
“ footing’ is perfect, and by the time the Grand 
! Circuit Meeting is held here in September no 
| track in the country can furnish better conditions 
for sensational miles than Charter Oak Track. 

Owing to the rainy weather, it has been impos- 
sible to break ground for new half-mile track at 
Charter Oak, but as soon asthe ground dries 
out, work will begin, and extra men put on so it 
will be finished some time in June, when the 








Nashua Fair Meeting, 
September 2, 3, 4 and 5, 1901. 
NASHUA FAIR GROUND: 


EARLY CLOSING PURSES: 


No. 1. $500. The New Hampshire, 2.16 Class, Ps, 
No. 2. 500. The Charles Dana Palmer, 2.23 Class, Tr, 
No. 3. 500. The Socks, 2.11 1-2. Closed. 2.35 Class, P:, 
No. 4. 500. The Board of Trade. Closed. 2.40 Class. 1... 
No. 5. 500. The Barney, 2.08, 2.20 Class, Px 
No. 6. 500. The Merrimac Valley. Closed. 2.27 Class, Pax 


Entries to above events will close June 10, when horses must be named and fir; 
made. ze 


CON DITIONS—National Trotting Association Rules to govern, excepting that hv 
allowed. A horse distancing the field or any part thereof will be entitled to but one mor, 
division of purses. All events mile heats to harness, best three in five. Entrance fee five ye, 
with five per cent. additional from the winners of each division of the purse. No nominat on * 
beyond amount paid in, provided a written notice of withdrawal is received at the time anv, 
due. Payments will be due and payable June 10, July 15 and Aug. 15, and in amounts as follows 
1, 2 and 5, 85, $10. . Terms of entry: More than one horse may be named as one entry pro 
in the same stable. In case where two or more horses have been named as one entry, and a: 
been separated from the stable from which they were originally named, and such separat ion ma 
to rule, they shall be eligible to start in the race if the forfeits falling due after said separations, 
met according to condition upon the <——— of forfeits which fell due before said separation. 

Right reserved to declare off and refund payments in any stake which does not fill satisfac 
races will be given in connection with the above. . A. H. Merrill will officiate as starting judd 
tion for entry blanks and all entries to be made to the secretary. ad — 


T. A. CROWLEY, Secretary, Nashua. \ i 
$5100. 





$5100. 


CONCORD, N. H., STATE FAIR 


August 27, 28, 29, 30, 1901. 


The Speed Card will contain the following $500 Stakes : 


No. 1, The Granite State, 2.10 pace. | No. 3, The Eagle Hotel, 2.1% pace, 
No. 2, The Capital City, 2.14 pace. 
No. 5, The Mayor Sargent, 2.21 trot. 


And the following Purses: 


2.18 trot, $400; 2.24 trot, $400; 2.27 trot, $400; 2.35 trot, $300; 2.21 pace, $400 
2.24 pace, $400; 2.35 pace, $300. 


Five per cent. to enter, name and start, with five per cent. additional f y ars. Payment 
races due as follows: June 12, 87; July 12, #8; Aug. 12, #10, when horses cane be cae prnenen 
CONDITIONS National Treiting 
ot | Ds NS—National Trotting Association Rules will govern, except that hopples will be a 
Money divided, 50, 25, 15 and 10 per cent. Right reserved to declare off and vefund payments is a 
which does not fil) satisfactorily. Make entries to r i. ; 
‘ N. J. BACHELDER, Secretary, Cone 
New stables, splendid track, liberal management and a glad hand for horsemen. Those 7 ss _ 
last year will say there is no better place in the country to race than the Concord state Fair. 





Rochester Fair Association... 


ROCHESTER, N. H. 
Septermber 10-11-12-13, 1901. 
EARLY CLOSING PURSES. 








Driving Clnb will give matinee races on it. 

A number of stables arrived this week, and 
others will come ina few days. There are over 
one hundred horses at the track, in charge of 
fourteen trainers, who are kept busy getting 
themin shape for the campaign this summer. 
The track record this season is 2.45,and is held 
by Ben Walker, who has Zndiana (2.043) and ta 
number of others belonging to Walter A. Clark of 
New Haven, Ct., in his care. 

“ Ras” Ecker, who has been with the Lawson 
stable since last season, has opened a_ public 











No. 1. 2.18 Pace, $800 No. 3. 2.27 Pace $600 
No. 2. 2.22 Trot, $700 No. 4. 2.35 Trot $600 
No. 5. 2.12 Pace, . $1000 





Entries close June 1, when horses must be named. Payments due as follows: June 1, one p< 
July 1, one per cent.; Aug. 1, two per cent.; Sept. 1, one per cent. Five per cent. additional from \ 
National Trotting Association rules to govern, except that hopples will not be barred. Right res 
declare off and refund payment in any purse which does not fill satisfactorily. Purses divided 50, 25, loa 
per cent. Entries should be addressed to : 

CHARLES M. BAILEY, Secretary, Rochester, N. H. 





training stable at Charter Oak Park. He has | 
taken a number of horses belonging to Hartford 
horsemen, which he will put in shape for the 
races this summer. Mr. Ecker is a Western 
horseman, and has trained and raced such well- | 
known horses as Kentucky Union (2.07}), Wilask | 
(2.114) and Geraldine (2.114). 

Jimmie Gatcoimb has taken six stalls at the east 
end of the track at Charter Oak, and will devote 
all his time to managing and racing Boralma, | 
Sagwa and the four others, which he has had at 
the Pimlico track, Baltimore, this spring. 

Messrs. Conlin, Risk, Fulton, Swain and Ray 
are at Moore Park, Windsor, Ct., with their 
houses, and some fast quarters and half-miles are 
reported during the workout last Wednesday. 
Secretary George Denning has the Windsor track 
in splendid shape, and everything is ready for 
the Decoration Day meeting. If the weather is 
pleasant May 30, there 1s sure to be a large crowd 
on hand to witness the sport. The races will be 
half-mile heats, best three in five, and there are 
horses enough at the track now to give a success- 
ful meeting. 

The report comes from New Haven that Her- 
man Fox will ship Teddy B. (2.12}) and others in | 
his stable to the Goshen (N. Y.) track to shape ; 
them up for the races this season. Teddy B. 
started fifteen times last season and won first 
money in all. 

Andy MeDowell will arrive at Charter Oak 
Park next week, from New Haven, with Coney , 











city. 

The East Hartford horsemen will arrange for 
matinee racing this summer. There will be 
plenty of sport when arrangements are made be- 
tween the New Britain, Hartford and East Hart- 


Breed Size, Style, Stamina and Speed by using the 





* ” <i ty best individual son of the Great 
acute ; Gambetta Wilkes, 2.19 1-4. 














CECILIAN, 2.19: 


SIRE OF KILDA, 2.14). 


Dam, Jeanie C., 2.22, dam of 4 in list, by N 


second dam, Delilah, dam of 3 in list, and 2 
of Emma Offut, 2.114, by Administrator, 2. 


SERVICE FEE, 825. 


PATCHIN FARM, - Wayland, N.Y 


BARON DILLON 





and others belonging to J. H. Bronson of that | BARON DILLON, 2.12, 4. Timed repeatedly in races, 2.09 1-4. 


BARON DILLON won $16,400 in stakes and purses as 2, 3 and 4 year old. 


Sire of Dillonite, 2.14, Baron Waltzer, 2.19}, Fanny Dillon, 2.25}, Lord Linton, 2.25], Lar! 


ford horsemen for regular meetings this summer. | 2.29}. 


A list of the trainers and their horses will be 
given next week in this column. Yours, 
Hartford, Ct., May 18, 1901. “ LE Roy.” ( 


a 








BARON DILLON Is considered by best Judges to be the very best bred son; the best > 


vidual and the best race horse son of his illustrious sire, the great Baron Wilkes, 2.18, sil 


lams of 16. BARON DILLON’S first dam, the great Mattie Nutwood, by the great sire \ 


2.18}, sire of 163 and dams of 135; second dam, the great Mattie Graham, 2.21} (dam of 
great sire Harold 413, sire of 46 and dams of 88; third dam, the great Vic (dam of 2), by Ml 


Less than half the price of straw is one reason Chief 11 


why you should use German Peat Moss for 


BARON DILLON is a trotter, a bay, with star, 15.2, foaled 1891. A vigorous, comp 


horse bedding. C. B. Barrett, importer, 45 N . bs 
B porter, 45 North | hacked, hardy, rugged horse; a “liver,” with great endurance, substance, power, force aii 


Market street, Boston. 


constitution. A “ bull dog’ race horse; is a horse of great vital force, courage and botton 


— | lute, determined, impressive, commanding horse, of an aristocratic air, but of the wear al 


1 


f 





Readville, Mass., Nov. 20, 1900, 


Ihave used your hoof ointment the past two sea- 3 ; 
sons and have never used anything else that is its aaa f 
equal. obert Proctor. ] 8 4 fed ot 


Harrold’s Hoof Ointment Does Everything 
that is Claimed for it. Many Horse- 
men Say it Does More. 

Our New England and Nova Scotia patrons can get 
cdw 


Harrold & Co.,: 


Harrold’s Hoof bs wm | from: Edwin D. Bither, 
Crowell,’ South Yarmouth, Mass.; 'jT. W. | li 


with abundance of life and vim, but cool and level headed, without the least flightiness © 
ness. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS FOR (901. 


Fee for 1901 $50, return privilege or money refunded, at my option, for 50 outside approve 


Mares kept a full year for $100. Season from Feb. 1st to Nov. 1st. TO SAVI 


correspondence, I insure nothing beyond the service of the horse the first season and ! 


ege. To high-class record mares, I will breed Dillon free, the mare to be left at farm, | 


pay $100 per year keep; I to raise the produce to the spring as a yearling for a half ow! 
produce, which is to be sold in the spring sales at the farm. If youown a mare equal! 
as he, and who has been as good a race horse, has won as much money and has a reco! 
his, I will breed him free, or I will breed him to three well-bred acceptable mares from «! 


or $125. Four mares, $150. Five mares, $175. Six mares, $200. 


BREED FREE TO 





Great Sire of Beauty and Early Speed. 


RED LAKE’S feeis $15 for ordinary mares. For mares fairly well bred, in trottin- 
nes, $10. To mares well bred in trotting or pacing lines, with records or speed of 2. 


Rounds Company, Providence, R. I.; Ralph W. Mer- he will be bred free 





gow, N. S. 
Brice: 13 1bs., $1; 3 Ibs., $2: 5 Ibs., $3; 10 Ibs., #5. 


Our book, “‘The Foot of the Horse,” Free. E. S. WELLS, Glen Moore, Mercer County, N. 


HARROLD & CO. ***2tsezr= 3s" 


"PERSONS BREEDING FREE are required to pay to the Superintendent of Brood \’ 


& Co., Hartford, Conn.; Thomas Munroe, New Glas- | of $3 at the time of first service. Mares kept by the year for $100. 





— 








FOR SALE. 


Brood mare, Maud, dam of George A 
2.124), three-year-old, sired by Glencoe 
es 
For full particulars address. 


G. A. NICHOLS, 





FEE $50..... 


LARABIE THE GREAT, 3, RECORD 2.12 54 


SIRE, JAY BIRD—KATE BROOKS, Dam of 3 in 2.20. ood 


j full brother to George A. (2.124). Bayfhorse, 16 hands, ye hs 1200 pounds, very handsome breeder, and championship “'"'"" 
0S 


Will make season of 1901 at Lexington, Ky. 
Usual return privileges. Address N 
J. L. TARLTCO™:- 





No. 4, The Gov. Rollins, 2.27 pace. 





1! 


